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HE Abraham Lincoln Junior High School at Rockford is set rather far back 
from the street on a five and one-half acre site. It is a long, narrow building 
with deep wings at either end. Classrooms are on both sides of the corridors 
which extend the length of the main portion of the building on each of the 
three floors, and special departments occupy the wings. An auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 720 occupies the first two floors of the east wing; above it is the !ibrary. 
Similarly situated in the west wing are the gymnasium and cafeteria, with the swimming 
pool in the basement. Entrances are so arranged that these parts of the building are 
conveniently accessible for community use when the other parts are closed. 

Indiana limestone was used for the imposing pavilion forming the central entrance 
of the principal front and for the smaller pavilions at either end; light-colored brick 
with stone trim was used for the remainder of the building. The construction is fire- 
proof throughout, and the heating, lighting, ventilation and plumbing are of the best 
approved modern types. Construction was begun in September, 1925, and the building 
was ready for occupancy in September, 1927. The total cost of the site, building and 
equipment was $1,148,551.03. 

This is Rockford’s second fine building of this type. The Theodore Roosevelt 








7 Junior High School was opened in 1924. One of the best results in the city of the new 

t system is that, according to records, more pupils than ever are completing the full twelve 

NA grades of school. An article in this issue gives further information on this new school 
building. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 


The Southern Illinois State Normal University of Carbondale, IIll., is within its fifty-third year 
with a faculty of seventy-five members, and with buildings and equipment worth approximately 
$1,500,000. 


For Catalogs or other information address H. W. Shryock, President. 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College at Charleston 


Spring term opens on March 5, 1928; Mid-spring term on April 23; First summer term on June 9; Second sum- 
mer term on July 23; College Year, fall term, on September 8, 1928. 

Curriculums: Four-year curriculums in Primary Education, Art and Design, English, Foreign Language, Geog- 
raphy, History and Social Science, Home Economics (Smith-Hughes), Manual and Industrial Arts, Mathematics, 
Science (Biological), and Science (Physical). Four-year curriculums lead to a bachelor’s degree. 

Two-Year curriculums in elementary grade teaching, art, home economics, English, manual arts, and music. 
Two-year curriculums lead to a Junior College diploma. 


For information, write Livingston C. Lord, President. 








NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE — DEKALB 


Special two-year curriculums are offered for those who wish to prepare to teach in rural or grade 
schools. Special curriculums in Industrial Arts, Music, Home Economics, and Fine Arts. Four-year 
curriculums for the preparation of high school and grade teachers. First summer term opens June 11; ED 


second summer term, July 23. Fall term opens September 10. Degrees granted. a 
Tues 
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Many 
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ing tl 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY a. 

NORMAL, ILLINOIS . a 

The State Normal University offers to the teachers of Illinois for the spring and summer of 1928: Spring term, pon 
March 13 to June 7—134 courses; Mid-spring half-term, April 30 to June 8—36 courses; First summer half-term, wt 
June 11 to July 20—161 courses; Second summer half-term, July 23 to August 29—81 courses. Urba 
The present faculty numbers 102 with 25 of them in the training schools. The January college enrollment is Wi 
1,292 with 1,323 children in the training schools. A, F 


Write for summer school bulletin and catalog to 


J. C. Brown, President 











Write for catalog, or after March 1 for summer school announcement. pst 
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WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE «Rock 


Spea! 
MACOMB, ILLINOIS acen 
The Western Illinois State Teachers College offers curricuiums of for college work, 141 st ents received two year diplomas, 36 stu- Dr. 
study which prepare teachers for all positions in the public schools dents received special dip:..oas; and 69 students finished the four year b 1 
from primary grades to senior high school, including Smitn-Hughes college course and were granted degrees. urg 
positions in Home Economics. There is no tuition to those who pledge The Fall Quarter will open Wednesday, September 12, 1928. Educ 
to teach in Illinois. Other fees are only nominal. Freshmen will register on Wednesday and ‘Thurse ay. Other college 
The following is the rating of the college: Class A by the Ameri- students will register on Friday and Saturday. The Winter Quarter 
can Association of Teachers Colleges; accredited by the North Central will open December 5, 1928. The Spring Quarter will open March 11. 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools on basis of the stan- 1929. The Mid-Spring Quarter will open April 29, 1929. The First 
dards for liberal arts colleges; its graduates from the four year college Summer Term for the next school year will open June 10, 1929, and 
course who have twenty semester hours of credit in a major academic the Second Summer Term will open July 19, 1929. 
subject and one year of college credit in a foreign language are admitted All teachers and those who plan to teach should make careful 
to full standing in the graduate school at the University of Illinois. preparation for their work. 


During the school year 1927-28, 2,425 different students enrolled WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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TO MEMBERS—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Springfield, Illinois, sending both your old address anid 
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Chicago. 


Second Vice President—P. H. Miller, Plano. 
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Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 
L. W. Hanna, Chairman, Centralia. 


Justin Washburn, Rock Island. 
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John A. Hayes, Peoria. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


American Country Life Conference 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
June 19, 20 and 21, 1928, Urbana, Illinois. 
Many speakers and group conference 
directors of national prominence will be 
present at this National Conference. 
This meeting offers an opportunity to all 
who are interested in country life and its 
various problems and activities, includ- 
ing the country school. 

Southeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Fairfield, Thursday and Friday, October 
11 and 12, 1928. F. W. Carberry, Mil- 
waukee, in charge of music; E. B. Bryan, 
Ohio State University, two addresses. 

East Central Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Urbana, October 12, 1928. 

Iinois Valley Division of the I. S. T. 
A., Princeton, October 11 and 12, 1928. 
Speakers already engaged: Honorable 
Brooks Fletcher, Ohio; Dr. Elbert K. 
Fretwell, Columbia University; Miss 
Nadine Shepardson, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Northwestern Division of the L. S. T. A., 
Rockford, Friday, October 26, 1928. 
Speakers already engaged: Dr. Henry 
Suzzalo, Carnegie Foundation, New York; 
Dr. Jesse White, University of Pitts- 
burgh; M. S. Pittman, Director of Rural 
Education, Ypsilanti, Michigan; Dr. Louis 
Mann, Chicago University; Franklin B. 
Snyder, Northwestern University. 

Eastern Division of I. S. T. A., Charles- 
ton, Friday, October 12, 1928. 

Northeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Joliet, Friday, November 2, 1928. 

Blackhawk Division of L. S. T. A., Rock 
Island, Friday, October 12, 1928. 





Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A., Cleveland, Ohio, February 24-29, 
1929. 


Officers of the Divisions of the I. 8. T. 
A., and of other educational! organizations, 
should notify the editor of the Jllinois 
Teacher of the time, place and program 
features of future meetings as soon as 
they are determined. 





A New Law For Connecticut 


Superintendent Conrad of Marion 
sends us a clipping from The Nation’s 
Schools which says that Connecticut 
has recently enacted into law a fun- 
damental principle long advocated 
by experts in school administration. 
This new law gives the superintend- 
ent the legal right of taking the 
initiative in the selection of teachers. 
It reads as follows: 

“The town school committee or board 
of education, or board of school visitors 
of any town may choose by ballot a su- 
perintendent of schools and may fix the 
salary and prescribe the duties of such 
superintendent. A majority vote of all 
the members of the committee or board 
shall be necessary to an election. The 
duties of such superintendent shall in- 
clude those prescribed by the general 
statutes for acting visitors and the nom- 
ination to the school committee of teach- 
ers, for the several schools in such town. 
Such committee shall accept or reject 
each such nomination within one month 
from the date it shall have been made.” 
The last two statements confer upon the 


superintendent the legal right to nomi- 
nate teachers for appointment and compel 
the board to consider his nominations. 

The development that led to the adop- 
tion of the law is interesting. A law 
nearly a century old authorized the board 
to delegate to one of their number, or to 
one not of their number, the duty of 
visiting schools. In 1917 the law was 
amended, which permitted the board to 
authorize the supervising agent to em- 
ploy teachers and if said agent was not 
authorized to employ teachers it was pro- 
vided that he have the right to make 
nominations of teachers to the board. 
However, the supervising agent was not 
necessarily the superintendent. The law 
as recently amended, specifically places 
this power in the hands of the superin- 
tendent. 

The position of superintendent of 
schools is growing in importance in 
Illinois, and superintendents are 
more and more held responsible for 
results ; therefore, many superintend- 
ents believe that some such law as 
this should be enacted in our State 
to give superintendents sole author- 
ity to nominate teachers entering 
upon service in their schools. 





“The educative process is all one with 
the moral process, since the latter is a 


continuous passage of experience from 
worse to better.” 


“Not perfection as a final goal, but the 
ever-enduring process of perfecting, ma- 
turing, refining, is the aim in living.” 





A Plan for Better Teaching 


Senate Bill No. 180 of 55th General Assembly Regarded as Lenient. 
Teachers Should Urge Good Professional Standards 


HE time has come for mate- 

rial advancement in the legal 

requirements for beginning 

teaching in Illinois. In the 
April and May numbers of the Illinois 
Teacher we have shown that the quali- 
fications of our teachers average too 
low, that our state is economically 
able to see that all schools are sup- 
plied with teachers that are well- 
trained, and that the present surplus 
of certificated teachers renders the 
present time opportune for vigorous 
action in behalf of improved stand- 
ards of certification.! 

Especially during the last three 
sessions of the General Assembly have 
we witnessed efforts to strengthen the 
law dealing with the certification of 
teachers. Table I presents the essen- 
tial features required of limited cer- 
tifieates under provision of Senate 
Bill 180 that failed of passage in the 
55th General Assembly. The reader 
is referred to the original bill for de- 
tailed statements of requirements and 
for information regarding the admin- 
istrative phases of the proposed 
amendatory act. 

If enacted, Senate Bill 180 would 
still have permitted the pathway of 
examination to remain open to those 
whose training was incomplete but 
whose earnest desire to become a 
teacher would cause them to prove 
their fitness by the examination 
method. 

S. B. 180 Very Lenient 

It would seem to the writer that be- 
ginning teachers should present posi- 
tive proof of good health; Senate Bill 
180 was not sufficiently specific in its 
mention of ‘‘sound health’’ to realize 
the standards that ought to be set. In 
several states the entrant to the teach- 
ing profession must present proof of 
good physical condition from a physi- 
cian; among the states that make this 
requirement are New Jersey, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, and Pennsylvania. 

If enacted, Senate Bill No. 180 
would have permitted a high school 
graduate to obtain a provisional ele- 
mentary certificate by examination 
over the period of two years after the 
act became effective, and would have 
permitted the holders of these certifi- 
cates to have taught for eight years 
thereafter without obtaining any col- 
lege or normal training whatever. 


1 JUinote Teacher, 1928; April, pp. 8-11; May, 
pp. 8-11, 


Moreover, we feel that some of the 
other requirements of the bill pro- 
posed were entirely too lenient for 
Illinois to adopt in this day of modern 
social and educational progress. (See 
Table I). Since both the elementary 
and high school limited certificates 
would qualify for supervision as well 
as for teaching, it seems that the 
training standards required to obtain 
the supervisory certificate by examina- 
tion are entirely too low. Sixty sem- 
ester-hours of college work do not 
seem to be adequate preparation for 
entrance to an examination for a cer- 
tificate that would qualify for super- 
vision throughout the common schools. 
Virtually the same objection must be 
made against the small amount of ad- 
vanced training required for admit- 
tance to an examination for a certifi- 
eate qualifying for teaching and 
supervision in the high schools. 

Furthermore, the training stand- 
ards were low for those entering an 
examination for a special certificate 
valid for teaching grades one to 
twelve inclusive. In this case the re- 
quirement in the proposed bill was 





Just what is it that society and 
civilization demand of us when 
we are put into a special kind of 
work and asked to practice it as 
a profession? There is a distinc- 
tion between a profession and a 
trade. The work of a trade is in 
the long run just as necessary as 
that of a profession. But in a 
profession you always deal with 
sacred things. In a trade you may 
make mistakes and society passes 
over them and you in the long run 
must pay the price of your in- 
competence, but in a profession you 
cannot quite afford to have mis- 
takes made, because the substance 
is human substance, and the cost 
is too large to be passed over. . . 

It is quite a different thing 
when you make a mistake as a 
farmer and do not plow up your 
soil at the right season, because 
all you have done is to waste your 
own time. But when as a teacher 
you proceed to muss a job you 
have destroyed something as sa- 
cred as human potentiality. When 
you put darkness into a human 
spirit, you have not merely spoiled 
something; but you have created 
positive evil against which society 
must arm and protect itself.— 
Henry Suzzallo. 











but thirty semester-hours for en- 
trance to the examination, only sixty 
semester-hours for satisfying the re- 
newal conditions through an _ in- 
definite period of time—and only 
ninety semester-hours of college work 
for converting the special limited cer- 
tificate into a life form. 

Senate Bill 180 failed to look for- 
ward definitely to the time when there 
would be required two years of ad- 
vanced training before even the low- 
est form of certificate could be ob- 
tained. At least nine different states 
have already reached this standard or 
have set specific dates not very far 
distant when such requirement goes 
into effect. Let us raise up a pro- 
fessional standard that is really worth 
struggling for and that is high enough 
to inspire the better members of our 
profession to show a vital interest in a 
measure brought before the legisla- 
ture. 

Practical Advantages of Proposed Bill 

We realize that some of the above 
named features in Senate Bill 180 to 
which we object may need to be con- 
tinued in plans for immediate legisla- 
tion. While it seems to us that vital 
educational principles are at issue, 
yet it may not be practicable at this 
time to attempt many changes in the 
general plan of certification of 
teachers. 

Undoubtedly one of the best fea- 
tures of Senate Bill 180 was the pro- 
posed elimination of what now ap- 
pears to be the county certificate. 
Though county certificates are today 
issued under the direction of the State 
Examining Board (except in the case 
of the provisional and emergency), 
they are issued by the county super- 
intendents. Consequently, most of 
our certificates are regarded as ‘‘only 
county certificates’’ when offered as 
evidence of qualification in other 
states; and as a result considerable 


‘confusion and embarrassment have 


been experienced in regard to the 
worth of such certificates when car- 
ried outside of Illinois. 

The issue of all certificates either 
by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction or the State Examining 
Board would relieve county superin- 
tendents from making some of the re- 
ports now regularly required. More- 
over, there would then be assembled 
in the state office a complete record 
of an individual teacher even though 
she moved from county to county; 
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such a record is necessary for the re- Surely county superintendents 
newal of certificate, for outlining the should welcome the opportunity to be 
teacher’s record of service, and the relieved from pressure often brought 
like. to bear regarding the issue of pro- 





Taste I—ESSENTIAL FEATURES PERTAINING TO LIMITED CERTIFICATES 
PROVIDED FOR IN S. B. NO. 180, FIFTY-FIFTH G. A. (Convened in 1927) 





Name of Limited Certificate 





Analysis of Main 
Features of 


Super- 
Certificates vieory | School 


Kinder- - 
High Special pete = 
mary 








(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 





I. Scope of Validity: 
a. Duration of time 4 yr. 4 yr. 4yr. 


b. General duties per-| Teach- | Teach- Teach- 

mitted ing; ing; . ing; 
super- super- super- 
vision vision vision 


c. Grades of school] 1-12 7-12 pon 
system ¥ 
II. Requirements for Is- 
sue on Credits: 


a. College semester- 120 60? 60 
hours 

4 
b. Semester hours in 15 12 10 5 
education 
c. Teaching experience| 4 yr. 0 0 0 


ions*| Success; Success ; Success; | Success; 
d. Renewal condition a H am —— renew 
able 


Ill. Requirements for Is- once® 


sue by Examination: 


a. College semester 
hours 


b. Teaching experience 


c. Number of subjects 
written 


d. College semester 
hours for renewal 


(1) First renewal 
(2) Second renewal 
(3) Third renewal 


IV. Conditions of Ez- 
change for Life Cer- 
tificate:* 

a. Years of successful 
experience 


b. College semester-| 150 150 120 
hours required 


ce. College semester- 15 Indef- —— 
hours in education inite 


Life 
d. Name of certificate} Life Life once. 
received super- high - 
visory school garten- 
Primary 





























3 embody three subjects of 15 hours each. 

oa) hours in ‘ech subject named in certificate. 

‘Rindergarten-primary toaiaing. 

ng. 

Spvidence of eeemaial tencking and professional growth are prerequisite to the renewal 

1 certificates. 
« alot to be ~~ mad July 1, 1929. 

™ hours in education. 

be obtained by successful examination and preparation of thesis if 

anann ee caaht measure to meet hours of training required for exchange of limited 
certificate. 
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visional and emergency certificates; 
the proposed amendatory act, requir- 
ing the facts justifying the existence 
of an emergency to be submitted to 
the examining board, would offer the 
county superintendent protection 
from those cases falsely claimed to be 
of an emergency nature. 


State Control of Certification 


The trend in granting the state 
authorities complete control over the 
whole matter of certification has been 
remarkably interesting. The number 
of states wherein such control has 
been granted may be summarized 
over a period of years.” 

Total Number 
Year of States 
1898 3 
1903 5 
1911 15 
1919 26 
1926 35 

Figure I helps us to visualize the 
trend set forth in the above table. 


Analysis of Certification Problem 


The problem of improving stand- 
ards of teacher-preparation in TIIli- 
nois concerns primarily the schools in 
rural sections, in the smaller cities, 
and in all communities that are finan- 
cially weak. The twenty-five counties 
in Illinois that are most urban (Cook 
county being excepted) have four 
times as large a percentage of teach- 
ers with two or more years of ad- 
vanced training as have the twenty- 
five counties that are least urban. In 
rural communities the high schools in 
general have a satisfactory rating in 
the percentage of teachers that are 
adequately trained. Standards of 
recognition and of accrediting have 
been very effective in improving high 
schools. 

In seores of communities the ele- 
mentary schools have lacked finances 
comparable to the resources made 
available for the secondary schools. 
Taxable ability and standards of 
teacher preparation are closely re- 
lated, especially in town and city dis- 
tricts. The immediate problem of 
certification is primarily that of the 
elementary schools, so far as legisla- 
tion is concerned. 

Breaking up unworthy traditional 
practices that prevail in employment 
of teachers in many communities; in- 
augurating the larger school unit; 
providing trained local educational 
leadership; making the system of 
school finance more equitable; pro- 
viding school conditions and facilities 
sufficiently attractive to check the 
flight of good teachers cityward; 
adapting teacher-training courses to 


*P. 19 of U. 8. Bur. Bd. Bul, No. 19 of 1927. 
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meet better the needs of rural schools ; 
enabling popular judgment to under- 
stand the difference between a good 
school and a poor one and the differ- 


TOWER OF MAIN BUILDING 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


—Courtesy Office Supt. Public 
Instruction. 


ence between good teaching and mere 
time-serving: these are among the 
basic factors that will help to make 
teaching more of a profession in rural 
communities. Many of these minor 
problems—like the general problem of 
certification—are only elements in 
the larger task of having the state as 
a whole realize its constitutional obli- 
gations of providing thorough and ef- 
ficient schools for all children. 
Perhaps rules and regulations for 
the certification of teachers should be 
formulated and carried into effect by 
some state educational authority 
granted such power by the legislature. 
This authority could then proceed to 
determine the best certification stand- 
ards that could be expected to work 
out successfully and for the best in- 
terests of the schools, could raise such 
standards as a continued study of 
educational needs might warrant, and 
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could see that institutions which pre- 
tend to train teachers are really 
worthy of approval. This method 
would avoid the problem of going be- 
fore the legislative body every few 
years with a bill worked out in such 
detail that only few of the legisla- 
tors would understand its provision; 
this delegation of authority by the 
legislative body would help to avoid 
the congestion of the ‘‘legislative 
mill’’ that each biennium witnesses, 
not only with respect to legislation 
proposed for the schools but also for 
many other public interests. 


S. B. 180 Deserves Support 


Illinois, however, has adopted the 
policy of setting forth a mass of de- 
tails for statutory enactment. Sen- 
ate Bill No. 180 of the 55th G. A. does 
not in our opinion set requirements 
high enough for certain forms of cer- 
tificates; this we have pointed out 
above. Nevertheless, the essential 
features of the proposed bill are 
sound, tend in the right direction, and 
deserve the hearty support of those 
who believe in educational progress. 
Such support should be loyal and 
energetic for many reasons: 

(1) The constitutional promise of 
good schools for all our children can 
never be carried out unless all teachers 
are “thorough and efficient.” Placing 
children in a schoolroom with an incom- 
petent and untrained teacher is undem- 
ocratic and is an offense against child- 
hood: “the hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed.” 

(2) The new method of apportioning 
state school funds has set forth the doc- 
trine of equalization of educational 
opportunity through giving a poor district 
relatively more funds than the district 
that is wealthy. Yet educational oppor- 
tunities can never be equalized upon any 
reasonable basis unless all teachers are 
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compelled to meet adequate requirements 
before entering the profession. 

(3) Illinois is economically able to 
have its certificating standards higher 
than most states, but has by no means 
raised them to a creditable level as yet. 

(4) A surplus of more than 2,000 cer- 
tificated teachers renders the present 
time opportune for raising our standards. 

(5) Numerous teachers are drifting to 
Illinois from Wisconsin, Indiana, and 
Missouri where the requirements for 
beginning teaching are higher than in 
our State; it should be made impossible 
for the weaker teachers of surrounding 
states to find a haven in our midst. 

(6) Many professions have attained 
high entrance standards for their begin- 
ners; shall teaching continue to be the 
stop-gap, time-filling, stepping-stone call- 
ing for other professions? 

(7) Trained teachers pay. Studies in 
Indiana and elsewhere show that trained, 
skilled supervision over teachers who 
are themselves not highly trained has 
resulted in much more rapid advance. 
ment of the pupils.* Since the main 


* Burris, Benjamin J. Preliminary report on 
supervision in county demonstration. ndiana 
dept. public instruction, Educ. bulletin No. 74. 
(Result of second year of experiment on p. 175 
of June, 1926 Jr. N. B.A. and on pp. 107-8 of 
Report of Indiana rural education survey com- 
mittee, March 1926.) 

Hoppes, W.C. WBvaluation of rural supervi- 
sion in Oakland count , Michigan, Jr. rural 
education, 5:289-299, March-April, 1926; or, 
—_ No. 7, 1926, of Michigan education associ- 
ation. 

Pittman, M.8. Value of school supervision, 
Baltimore, Md., Warwick and York, Inc., 1921. 

Southall, Maycie K. Value of supervision in 
rural consolidated schools. N. KE. A. Proceed- 
ings, 1927; pp. 520-3. 
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1919 1926 


Figure I.—Trend in Number of States Wherein State Authorities Control Whole 
Matter of Certification 
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function of supervision is giving to the 
teachers a keener knowledge and under- 
standing of their work and consequently 
a deeper interest therein, it follows that 
professional training in the art of teach- 
ing results in gain for the children. 
Every teacher should have a thorough 
professional training before beginning 
her work—for the sake of the children 
whom she is to teach. 

(8) A vocation that requires but little 
effort for entrance thereto does not chal- 
lenge the best young men and women to 
look to it as a profession that will offer 
the best use of their abilities. 

(9) The plan proposes that certif- 
icates be issued by the State Examining 
Board; this would make our present 
county certificates take on the appear- 
ance of state certificates instead of being 
branded “only county certificates” when 
presented as evidence of qualification in 
other states. At the same time the 
authority of the county superintendent 
would be protected by requiring his in- 
dorsement upon the certificate before the 
bolder thereof could begin teaching. 

(10) The bill is not retroactive, but 
grants to every teacher now holding a 
certificate one in exchange that will be 
equally as good as the one now held. 
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(11) The bill would make available in 
one office a complete record of a teach- 
er’s service and qualifications; this 
would be in the office of the superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 

(12) Many communities in Illinois 
already require teachers to have better 
qualifications than the minimum provision 
of S. B. 180. Communities which are 
unwilling to employ good teachers should 
be compelled to do so; communities 
financially unable in former years to 
employ good teachers are to be enabled 
to do so through the special aid feature 
of the new apportionment law. 

(13) “The poor young person” who 
plans to teach before studying for some 
profession deserves less consideration 
than the thirty children who would be 
subjected to an incompetent and un- 
trained teacher. 

(14) Teachers owe it to the children, 
the public, and themselves to struggle 
for the elimination of those “lowest 
marginal units” that enter the supply for 
the profession, that serve to lower the 
judgments placed upon the personnel, the 
spirit and the capability of the teaching 
corps, and that determine the basic stand- 
ards of public recognition for service 
rendered.—Dept. Research and Statistics, 
I. 8. T. A. 


Illinois to eMinneapolis 


State N.E.A. Director A. L. Whittenberg Urges 
Teachers to Attend National Meeting 


May 12, 1928 
To Superintendents and Principals: 

The National Education Associa- 
tion will convene on Sunday, July Ist, 
and continue to Friday afternoon, 
July 6, 1928, in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. Your state director has de- 
voted some time to the cons:deration 
of your convenience in making the 
journey from Illinois to Minneapolis 
and return. 

The teachers of Illinois are coming 
to realize more and more the value to 
them in their teaching of a few weeks 
of travel. Minneapolis is the gateway 
to a wonderful vacation land. Iili- 
nois people can buy summer tourist 
tickets to points near or through Min- 
neapolis at much lower rate than the 
Identification Certificate rate of one 
and one-half fare. Many of you will 
plan a post convention trip. 

If it is your plan to go directly to 
Minneapolis and return your best rate 
will be the convention rate of one and 
one-half fares for rounc. trip. In or- 
der to buy the one and one-half fare 
round trip ticket on the convention 
plan, you must have an Identification 
certificate. 

If, however, it is your plan to make 
a Post Convention Trip with some 
western tourist terminal as the ter- 
minal of your trip, you can buy a 





summer tourist ticket at a very much 
lower rate than one and one-half 
fares. In that event you will not need 
the Identification Certificate. 

As state director for Illinois, I have 
prepared a circular, setting forth 
rather complete information as to 
various post convention trips with 
rates, etc. This circular is being 
mailed to county and city superin- 
tendents and high school principals. 
Any teacher contemplating attend- 
ance at the Minneapolis meeting who 
does not have this circular may write 
to me for copy. 

The president of the National Edu- 
eation Association, Miss Cornelia 8S. 
Adair, of Richmond, West Virginia, 
has prepared an excellent program 
for the Minneapolis meeting. Illinois 
people will be delighted in spending a 
few days in Minnesota among its 10,- 
000 lakes. Numerous interesting and 
inexpensive side trips from Minnea- 
polis have been planned: Definite in- 
formation concerning each of them 
will be supplied upon your arrival in 
Minneapolis. The Minneapolis Con- 
vention is near enough to Illinois to 
insure a large attendance from this 
state. We should have at least 500 
Illinois teachers in Minneapolis. 

Illinois people will have a dinner on 
Monday evening, July 2nd, at 6:00 


5 


P. M. at the Hotel Radisson. We will 
have a short and very interesting pro- 
gram thru the dinner hour and ad- 
journ in time for the evening session. 
We hope that every Illinoisan in at- 
tendance at the convention will attend 
this dinner. We will have a good 
time. It will be well for you to make 
reservation for the dinner with A. L. 
Whittenberg, Springfield, by letter 
prior to June 25th. Otherwise it will 
be necessary for you to call at Illinois 
Headquarters, Room 445 Hotel Radis- 
son, immediately upon your arrival in 
Minneapolis and make your reserva- 
tion for the Illinois dinner. We must 
furnish definite information to the 
hotel manager as to the number of 
diners a few days in advance. The 
dinner will be $2.50 per plate. 
Yours sincerely, 
A. L. Whittenberg, State Director. 





Pike County on Health Map 


If Pike County doesn’t turn out 
to be the healthiest place in Illinois 
it won’t be the fault of the county 
nurse, Mrs) Edna Williams, or the 
schoolmasters and teachers. Few 
counties that have no health depart- 
ment enjoy the high degree of pub- 
lie health service prevailing in Pike. 

For one thing courses of health 
education have been made a part of 
the curriculum in 22 of the 25 high 
schools of the county. These courses 
include studies in prenatal care, 
mother craft, dental hygiene, person- 
al hygiene, diet, control of con- 
tagious diseases, etc. Methods of in- 
struction include debates, discus- 
tion. notion pictures, illustrated lec- 
tures, poster making, social fune- 
tions and extra-curriculum assign- 
ments. Classes in social hygiene for 
boys and girls are vonducted. 

Much of the educational work is 
done by Mrs. Williams. The prin- 
cipals anc teachers do a great deal 
of it. Outside professional talent 
from the State Department of Pub- 
lic Health and other sources is 
brought in from time to time. 

Besides the educational work in 
the schools Mrs. Williams partici- 
pates in all the activities ordinarily 
expected of a public health nurse. 
She inspects school children, assists 
practicing physicians in protecting 
the public from communicable dis- 
eases, promotes vaccination against 
smallpox, typhoid and diphtheria, 
and makes herself generally indis- 
pensible to the good health of the 
people of Pike County.—lIllinois 
Health News. 





Illinois produces thirty-two commercial 
minerals. 





Practice Teaching, in Rural Schools 


Rose Janssen, Jefferson County School Superintendent, Justifies 
This Special Training for Rural Teachers 


SHALL try briefly to give you 
my experiences and observations 
bearing on the question as to 
whether or not the special train- 

ing given by the Southern [Illinois 
State Teachers College at Carbondale 
to many of those students who expect 
to teach in the country, has justified 
itself in our end of the state. 

The contents of this paper are 
drawn from three sources of first 
hand personal experiences: (a) as a 
rural teacher before completing the 
college course; (b) as a rural practice 
teacher in the Southern Illinois State 
Teachers College at Carbondale, (c) 
as a visitor of rural schools in the 
capacity of county superintendent 
and from rather close observation 
while making these official calls. 

After being elected county super- 
intendent of schools, I felt a keen de- 
sire to do something worthwhile for 
the rural schools of Jefferson County. 
T was advised that a course in rural 
practice teaching might be helpful to 
me. I applied’ for and was given a 
place as such teacher in one of the 
rural schools there. ° 

Well, I will just say here that if 
ever I earned a credit in high school 
or college I earned this one. It was 
work from the moment of arrival on 
the first morning until the last min- 
ute on the last day. 

And the course has proven to be 
of the most immediate benefit to me 
in my work as county superintendent, 
of all the courses I have taken. Look- 
ing back over my early years as a 
country teacher since having had this 
course I am inclined to see the point 
of ‘‘Fritz’s’’ remark about the turtle 
when he said: ‘‘I tell you he’s dead 
but he doesn’t know it.’’ I feel that 
my early work was all too lifeless. 
But my conscience does not disturb 
me so much because there were and 
and are so many others in the field 
whose work was no better than mine. 

How and to what extent has this 
rural training benefited those teach- 
ers who have had it? There are, in 
Jefferson county, 135 rural teaching 
positions. About thirty of these pos- 
itions are now filled by teachers who 
have had rural practice in the Normal 
at Carbondale. They are young— 
either teaching this year for the first 
time or else they have taught but a 
year or so before this year. 

Their schools both inside and out 
are cleaner than the ~est. Outside 


there is no paper on the grounds and 
the outdoor toilets are kept cleaner. 
Inside there is no paper on the floors 
and the rooms are much cleaner than 
are the rooms kept by other teachers. 

The routine activities of the school 
are made automatic in most cases 
which adds considerable to the gen- 
eral effectiveness of the other activi- 
ties. 

Their schools are more alive. For 
the most part they have interesting 
opening exercises and a better bal- 
anced daily program of recitations 
which program is followed rather con- 
sistently. Their work is inclined to 
be systematized. They seem, for the 
most part, to have the co-operation of 
the pupils to a greater degree than 
the average teacher. 

The heating, ventilating, water 
supply, playground activities, etc., 
are attended with more faithfulness. 

For myself, I would give anything 
if I could just play. I finished the 
first six grades in a rural school but 
I never remember a teacher playing 
with us. As a consequence I am at a 
loss when it comes to play. Among 
all those rural trained teachers I 
found but one who did not play with 
the children. Most teachers, in gen- 
eral, I think, do not play enough with 
their pupils. 

Many beginning teachers just fire 
away at random on the first day of 
school not knowing what to take hold 
of first. It takes several days at best 
for them to get any thing like organi- 
zation in their work. But these rural 
practice teachers seem to know just 
what they want to do and how they 
are going to do it. 

It’s a tragedy sometimes the way 
rural teachers begin with the first 
year pupils. Probably there is more 
waste here than in any other grade. A 
few of them still start in with the old 
‘*A, B, C’’ method. Others often do 
not know what to start in with. Prac- 
tically all rural teachers need to im- 
prove in the teaching of first year 
reading. 

Here again these rural trained 
teachers seem to know considerable 
about starting in with the little chil- 
dren and to have some definite’ idea 
about how to proceed. They start in 
with the word, pass soon to the phrase, 
take up the sentence and, in short 
time, have the average child reading. 

In every grade these rural practice 
teachers seem to have pretty definite 


plans worked out for the teaching of 
reading according to the State Course 
of Study and the more approved 
methods. In a few months, their chil- 
dren are able actually to read. In the 
upper grades, they learn how to get 
the central thought of a paragraph 
as well as the less important thoughts 
also but invariably the rural trained 
teacher is the better lower grade 
teacher because he sticks to his pro- 
gram. They know too that a year’s 
work in reading does not consist sole- 
ly of getting through the adopted 
reader but that several readers of the 
given grade are to be read. 

I notice, furthermore, that in geog- 
raphy and history as well as in other 
content subjects, these rural practice 
teachers are able to get their pupils 
to stand and discuss a whole topic, in 
some cases, quite fully. 

One sees much poor teaching of 
arithmetic in the schools, both rural 
and urban, until one almost despairs 
of good teaching of this all-important 
subject. Usually the teacher calls 
the class, spends two or three min- 
utes getting settled, then spends the 
rest of the time re-solving problems 
which the majority of the class can al- 
ready do for themselves. I have seen 
many rural trained teachers ask their 
classes how many had solved all the 
problems, explain the work for the 
next day, then give special help to 
several who needed it while those 
who did not need it went right on 
with their work. In other words, 
these teachers seem to have some idea 
of what they wish to accomplish in 
arithmetic and to move toward that 
end. 

Just so it is in the teaching of writ- 
ing and spelling. While the average 
beginning teacher is floundering 
about not appearing to know what to 
take up first, or second, or third, or 
any where, those who have had some 
special training for teaching in the 
country take up the work and move 
right along. 

Whenever, as county superintend- 
ent of schools, I have occasion to of- 
fer some constructive criticism to my 
teachers, I find that those who have 
had practice teaching in a rural 
school fall right in line and try to 
carry out my suggestions with en- 
thusiasm. Others, I fear, at times do 
not take kindly to suggestions from 
those entitled to offer them. It takes a 
specially trained diplomat to make 
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suggestions to many self-satisfied, 
non-professional, rural teachers. 

Continuing the discussion further I 
wish to make a comparison or two: 
(a) Two cousins are teaching in the 
county. Both come from families 
wherein the ‘‘knack of teaching’’ 
seems to run, for both are good 
teachers. The one has taught twelve 
vears but has had no special training. 
The other has taught two years with 
one year in the Normal including a 
term of rural practice. Both try to 
become better teachers. The older 
teacher admits that in certain re- 
spects the younger can teach better 
(b) A father and son are teaching in 
the rural schools of the county. The 
former of twenty years’ experience, 
the latter with but one, but in the 
latter case, there was included, in the 
preparation, one term of rural prac- 
tice teaching which was part of the 
one year spent in the Normal school. 
The son is much the better teacher 
and the outstanding activities which 
distinguish him are those things 
given him in rural practice. 

There are other points of advantage 
shown in favor of those who have had 
this course in rural practice but to 
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list more of them would take too much 
time and space. 

The county superintendent who 
really desires to do something worth 
while for those who look to her for 
guidance and inspiration, can not but 
feel that rural life and the rural 
schools are at the cross roads. They 
need awakening some how or other. 
Who is to awaken them? The coun- 
try teacher is the most potent factor 
in bringing revival, if it is ever to be 
brought. I believe I can, at least, see 
the beginning of a better day in these 
rural affairs set in motion by the 
work of these rural trained teachers. 

‘“‘Has This Special Training for 
Rural Teachers Justified Itself in 
Southern Illinois?’’ I say emphatical- 
ly ‘‘yes’’; it has abundantly justi- 
fied itself. If it is continued, ex- 
panded, and made to include all those 
who are expecting to teach in the 
rural schools of this end of the state, 
these schools, I believe, will take on a 
new birth of enthusiasm and ac- 


complishment. 

(Under the title, “Has Special Training for 
Rural .Teachers Justified Itself in Southern 
Illinois?” this paper was given by Miss Jans- 
sen before the Rural Section of the Illinois 
Association of State Teachers College Faculties, 
in their second annual meeting at Bloomington 
April 14.) 


Superintendents and ‘Principals eMeet 


Hold Twenty-third Annual Session at N.I.S.T.C. in 
DeKalb May 11 and 12. Resolutions Adopted 


HE twenty-third annual meet- 

ing of the Superintendents’ 

and Principals’ Association 

of Northern Illinois, was held 
at the N. 1.8. T.C., DeKalb, on May 
11 and 12. One or more addresses 
were given by President Brown, 
N. 1.8. T.C.; E. C. Hartwell, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Buffalo; Arthur 
Dondineau, Director of Instruction, 
Detroit Public Schools; John Guy 
Fowlkes, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted. 

In submitting resolutions for this or- 
ganization, your committee feels that it is 
better to center attention upon a few out- 
standing topics rather than to attempt a 
more complete enumeration of the educa- 
tional needs of the state. In deciding 
upon this minimum, we have chosen those 
matters which are being emphasized by 
the State Teachers Association, feeling 
that it is highly important that the 
various educational groups of the state 
work together in the advocacy of legisla- 
tive measures. 

1. We favor a complete revision of 
the tax laws of the state, and therefore 
respectfully urge the General Assembly 
to provide a system of tax laws for IIli- 
nois that is equitable, enforceable, and 
productive. 





2. We recognize the need of higher 
educational qualifications for teach- 
ers, and recommend legislation that 
will provide higher certificate require- 
ments with two years of training be- 
yond high-school graduation as a mini- 
mum for public school teaching. 

3. We realize the inefficiency of the 
present state distributive school fund 
and urge the General Assembly to in- 
crease this fund until it shall equal at 
least one-fourth the total expense of the 
common schools, with the understand- 
ing that this fund shall be apportioned 
upon the principle of the equalization 
of educational opportunity. 

4. We hereby go on record as favor- 
ing larger territorial units for school 
taxation and administration. 

5. We favor legislation which will 
make eight months a minimum annual 
school term in the State of Illinois. 

In carying out the above five resolu- 
tions, we pledge the support of this as- 
sociation to the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and its committees now work- 
ing upon these particular topics. 

6. We express our hearty apprecia- 
tion for the many courtesies shown us 
by the Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College in connection with our present 
meeting. 

7. We approve the policy of the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege so ably presented by President J. 


C. Brown in his address at the first 
session of our meeting, and pledge 
President Brown and his colleagues 
our loyal co-operation in the carrying 
out of this policy. 

8. We recognize the valuable work 
which our Committee of Seven has con- 
tinued during the past year and urge 
its support by the Association. We 
hope the members of the Association so 
far as possible will co-operate with the 
investigations as outlined by the Com- 
mittee. 

9. We commend the executive com- 
mittee of the association upon the ex- 
cellent program prepared for this 
meeting, and express approval of the 
general policy of bringing to this an- 
nual meeting speakers of state and na- 
tional reputation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Nancy Hill, Aurora, Il. 
F. W. Philips, Freeport, Ii. 
Floyd T. Goodier, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. (Chairman). 
DeKalb, Illinois, May 12, 1928. 





Educational Series by State Surveys 


From time to time for years past 
the State Surveys, Water, Natural 
History, and Geological, have pub- 
lished reports which provide a perma- 
nent source of information for agri- 
culture, engineering, mining, and 
manufacturing. These have been of 
a more or less technical nature. Hence 
schools and the general public should 
welcome the educational series re- 
cently inaugurated which seek to fur- 
nish authoritative information in 
a more popular form. 

The first number to appear is en- 
titled ‘‘The Story of the Geologic 
Making of Southern Illinois’ by 
Stuart Weller. It is an attractive 
booklet of 44 pages, plentifully sup- 
plied with pictures, maps, and dia- 
grams, and it may be obtained for a 
mere nominal price. 

Additional numbers of the series in 
preparation are one on the Rock 
River valley and another on the min- 
eral wealth of the state. 





Dedication of New Building at 
La Salle 


On Sunday, April 15, the new 
building unit and Matthiessen Mem- 
orial Auditorium of the La Salle- 
Peru-Oglesby Junior College and 
La Salle-Peru Township High School 
at La Salle, Illinois, were dedicated. 
The new building was largely the 
result of a gift of $400,000 to the 
community by Mrs. Eda Matthiessen 
and Mrs. George Preston Blow. The 
dedicatory address was given by 
State Superintendent Francis G. 
Blair. 





Country and City Renting, on Increase’? 


Dr. Charles L. Stewart, University of Illinois, Believes City 
Influence Has Made U.S. a Tenant Nation 


ANY families live in rented 
homes. Many heads of fam- 
ilies carry on business in 


rented properties. ‘‘Rent 
a car—drive it yourself’’ has gained 
a place as an advertising slogan. We 
use rented clothes on occasion. We 
seem to be a nation of renters. 

What about this matter of renting, 
especially as it relates to the home 
and business property of our people? 
Is it increasing? Is it altogether dan- 
gerous ? 

The road down which both country 
people and city people have been trav- 
eling is the road away from owner- 
ship. Both country people and city 
people have been traveling over this 
road in the United States since the 
beginning, but we have census pic- 
tures of the situation from 1880 to 
1920 and a little further light for 
1925. 

According to the census of 1920 
there were 24,351,676 homes in the 
United States. Of these 12,943,598 
were rented homes. Over half of all 
homes were rented. 

In towns and cities, that is to say, 
not on farms, there were 17,600,472 
homes. Of this number 10,188,111 
were rented. Out of every 100 homes 
not on farms 59 were rented. Out of 
every 100 homes on farms 38 were 
rented. 

After all is said and done, it is the 
city influence in the direction of rent- 
ing that made us a tenant nation so 
far as homes were concerned in 1920. 
It is still the city practice of renting 
that keeps us a nation of renters. 

Along the road away from owner- 
ship both city and country people 
have travelled. And city folks have 
gone the farthest! 

Country people have not wanted to 
become renters. They have not ob- 
jected to having the city people run 
ahead of them down the road to ten- 
ancy. In fact, country people are 
trying to put on the brakes lest they 
pick up too much speed. That is one 
of the features of the period since 
1920, when prices have been so low 
and costs so high that the hold of 
country people on their homes and 
farms has been somewhat shaken. 

Even before 1920, however, country 
people were going into renting. In 
fact, the increase of renting in the 
country from 1880 to 1920 moved one 
way up to 1900 and another way from 
1900 to 1920. During the first half 


of the 40-year period, tenancy or 
renting increased much more rapidly 
among occupiers of farm homes than 
among occupiers of city homes. Dur- 
ing the 20 years following 1900, how- 
ever, tenancy increased somewhat 
among occupiers of farm homes and 
decreased among occupiers of city 
homes. 

In other words, city folks had their 
main fling at renting homes back 
before the war that set Cuba free. 
Since then the city people have been 
working back toward home owner- 
ship somewhat. Where 64 out of 100 
were renters of homes in 1900, only 
59 out of 100 were renters of homes 
in 1920. 

With country people, however, the 
percentage who owned their homes 
was 35 in 1900 and 37 in 1920. In 
1925 it was 38. 

Put another way, the number of 
home renters in 100 home occupiers 
in 1880 was twice as large in the city 
as in the country. In 1920 it was 
only one and a half times as large. 

Although less clearly outdistancing 
farmers now, city folks are still the 
past masters at home renting. The 
farm people still may have something 
to be thankful for. 

Look at this problem from another 
angle. If more people in cities own 
their homes, do they have debts? Are 
they owners of mortgaged homes? Do 
country people and city people have 
owned homes mortgaged in about the 
same proportion ? 

Of the owned homes, not on farms, 
the number that was mortgaged in 
every 100 in 1900 was 32. In 1920 it 
was 40. 

Now we see what was happening. 
City people were using rent contracts 
less as a means of getting homes to 
occupy and were using mortgages 
more. Less of the landlord and more 
of the lender, has been the tendency 
in cities. 

How has it been among farmers? 
In 1890 for every 100 owner farmers 
there were 28 whose farms and farm 
homes were mortgaged. In 1925 this 
percentage became 36. In the West 
North Central states in 1925 the per- 
centage was over 51. In Illinois it 
was slightly below the national 
average. 

What does this tendency toward 
debt mean? It means that city people 
have given larger place to borrowing 
while renting somewhat less. Resort 


to the lender has meant less resort to 
the landlord in cities. In the coun- 
try, however, borrowing has not taken 
the place of renting so much that 
renting has decreased. Country rent- 
ing and borrowing have both in- 
creased, the borrowing more than the 
renting. 

For many people the period from 
the discovery of gold in the Klondike 
just before the Spanish-American 
War to the end of the World War 
was what could be called a period of 
easy debts. To pay off debts took 
less and less product. Persons who 
had slender equities could buy farm 
homes and in many cases city homes 
and see their equities grow much 
faster than the installments paid 
would have caused them to grow un- 
helped by the upward trend of prices. 

Use of borrowed capital rather than 
rented capital is not necessarily dan- 
gerous. Its dangerous features have 
become plain to many farmers since 
1920, and they can become just as 
plain to city people if high wages and 
prosperity should take wings and fly 
away to another country. 

How heavily have farm and city 
home owners gone into debt? 

In 1920 the city home that was 
mortgaged had a debt 43 per cent as 
large as its estimated value. This is 
3 percentage points larger than in 
1890 when the ratio of debt to mort- 
gage was 40 percent. 

In 1925 the owner operators of 
farms when in debt had debts 42 per- 
cent as large as the estimated value of 
the farms. This, too, is several per- 
centage points higher than at previous 
census dates. 

So the city home owner and the 
country home owner have both turned 
to debts rather than leases. 

If, however, hard times for debt 
payers continue in the country and 
come to town as well, it would not be 
surprising to see a movement started 
in the other direction. 





_ “*Except a living man, there is noth 
ing more wonderful than a book !—a 
message to us from the dead,—from 
human souls whom we never saw, who 
lived perhaps thousands of miles 
away; and yet these, on their little 
sheets of paper, speak to us, amuse us, 
vivify us, teach us, comfort us, open 
their hearts to us as brothers. We 
ought to reverence books, to look at 
them as useful and mighty things — 
Charles Kingsley, 
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Centralia Pupils Win Essay Awards 


Have Been Active in National Safety Campaigns Since 
1922. Chloe Hawkins Winner in 1927 


Centralia have been active in 

the National Safety Cam- 
paigns held under the auspices of the 
Highway Education Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Among the several 
distinct features of the campaign 
are: a safety essay contest for pupils, 
fifth to eighth grades inclusive, un- 
der fourteen years of age; a safety 
lesson contest open to elementary 
teachers; certificates of merit 
awarded to schools or to classes for 
meritorious achievement in the cam- 
paign; pledges of carefulness to be 
signed by individuals; organization of 
active safety patrols. All awards in 
the contests are the gifts of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The following young people in Cen- 
tralia have been winners in the essay 
contests for grade pupils: 

Robert Hails, Central school, third 
prize, State, check for $5.00 and 
bronze medal, 1922. 

Robert Hails, Central school, third 
prize, State, check for $5.00 and 
bronze medal, 1923. 

Aileen Crain, Central school, first 
prize, State, check for $15.00 and 
gold medal, 1925. 


INCE 1922, with the exception 
of 1926, the city schools of 


Ella Eastman, Washington school, 
third prize, State, check for $5.00 and 
bronze medal, 1927. 

Margaret Springer, Franklin school, 
third prize for the State, check for 
$5.00 and bronze medal, 1927. 

Chloe Hawkins, Central school, 
first prize for the State, check for 
$15.00 and gold medal ;and first prize, 
National, gold watch, and a trip to 
Washington, D. C., 1927. 

‘‘Why I Should Be Taught Street 
and Highway Safety at Home and 
at School,’’ was the particular sub- 
ject of the essay contest in 1927. On 
this title, under the supervision of 
her English teacher, Miss Eva Chase, 
the seventh grade Centralia girl pre- 
pared the essay that brought national 
honors to herself, to her school and 
city, and indeed to Illinois. 

Superintendent Jordan of Cen- 
tralia sent in this fine record modest- 
ly wondering ‘‘if it might be of any 
general interest.’’ It certainly is of 
interest both from the standpoint of 
pupil achievement and that of safe- 
ty education. It is highly significant 
also. To quote from the National 
first prize essay of last year, ‘‘Few 
subjects, if any, taught in our public 
schools are worth more than a thor- 
ough knowledge of street and high- 


Left to Right: Senator Deneen, Chloe Hawkins and President 
Coolidge on the White House Lawn 
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way safety... . Street and highway 
safety laws and rules must become 
second nature to us and a real part of 
us.’ 

The Centralia schools are evident- 
ly striving for that very goal. 





The N. E. A. Committee on Ethics 


The committee on ethics for the 
teaching profession met at the Statler 
Hotel in Boston on February 29. 

The members present were chiefly 
administrative officers, but there was 
also a representation of classroom 
teachers from ail sections of the coun- 
try. The chairman, Miss Sarah T. 
Muir, presided, and Mr. Ward G. 
Reeder of the Department of School 
Administration, Ohio University, who 
has done very valuable work on this 
committee, acted as secretary. 

Over fifteen hundred replies had 
been received from the questionnaire 
sent out after the Seattle meeting. 
The answers had been tabulated and 
were ready for the consideration of 
the sub-committee. In addition to the 
thirty-nine points stated in the ques- 
tionnaire, each person answering it 
was asked to add the four most un- 
ethical practices he had observed in 
the profession. The fact that over 
three hundred were given in these in- 
dividual lists shows that a-great di- 
versity of opinion exists as to what a 
national code should contain. It em- 
phasizes also the wide variance of con- 
ditions in the profession. For ex- 
ample, many matters concerning con- 
tracts, in most cases vitally important, 
do not at all affect teachers in the 
large centers with a good system of 
tenure. 

The president of the N. E. A., Miss 
Cornelia Adair, spoke briefly of the 
need for a national code and ex- 
pressed the hope that one may be 
presented at the Minneapolis meeting. 

A motion that after careful study 
of the mass of material in the an- 
swered questionnaires a set of prin- 
ciples of teachers’ ethics be formu- 
lated and presented at the meeting of 
the N. E. A. next July, was passed. 

The discussion of this motion 
stressed the point that this code 
should be continuously subject to re- 
vision.—Catherine L. Baird, 1849 
Estes Ave., Chicago. 





Higher Mathematics 


Very New Office Boy (who has just 
handed long column of figures to em- 
ployer)—‘“I've added those figures up ten 
times, sir.” 

Employer—“Good boy!” 

Very New Office Boy (handing up an- 
other slip of paper)—“An’ here’s the ten 
answers, sir.”—Chicago Tribune. 








Editorial Notes: 


Distribution of Educated Teachers 


HERE are the educated 

teachers? Illinois has 

many of them; but figures 

given out today by the 
secretary of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association show that they are 
very unequally distributed among 
the school grades and in different 
parts of the state. This raises the 
question of why some children are 
favored and some neglected in the dis- 
tribution of educational oppor- 
tunities. 

The standard of preparation adopt- 
ed for comparison of teachers is two 
years of college or normal training be- 
yond high school graduation. It is 
found that only a little over half of 
all the teachers of Illinois reach this 
standard, and not half the elementary 
teachers reach it. Counties that are 
largely urban fare better than rural 
counties. For instance, in Cook 
county about three out of four ele- 
mentary school teachers meet this 
reasonable standard, but in the other 
101 counties only about three out of 
ten meet it and, if we consider only 
the one-room country schools, only 
one out of nine meet it. 

The high schools fare much better 
than the elementary grades for 96.66 
per cent of all high-school teachers in 
Illinois meet the standard, while only 
43.14 per cent of elementary school 
teachers reach it. This is not fair 
to the pupils in the elementary 
grades; for they need and deserve 
just as mature, well-educated and 
well-trained teachers as do high school 
pupils who are more able to help 
themselves. 

The causes of these inequalities in 
the distribution of trained teachers 
are: (1) lack of state standards for 
elementary teachers, (2) provincial- 
ism in educational ideals, and (3) in- 
equalities in financial ability to sup- 
port schools. 

Definite standards of education for 
teachers in high schools are set by the 
recognition inspectors from the office 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, by the accrediting visitor 
from the University of Illinois, and 
by the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges; but 
these standards do not apply to the 
teachers of elementary schools. 

Children in different grades and 
localities will continue to have wide 
extremes of teaching service until the 
state as a whole counteracts pro- 
vincialism in education by setting 
higher standards for beginning ele- 


mentary teachers and by equalizing 
ability to employ good teachers by 
making a substantial increase in the 
state school fund.—Issued May 1. 


Education of Elementary and High 
School Teachers Compared 


Do elementary school children need 
good teachers? It is generally con- 
ceded that high school pupils must 
have well-educated teachers, and 96 
per cent of Illinois high school teach- 
ers have had two or more years of col- 
lege or normal training beyond high 
school graduation. But there are 
about four times as many children in 
the elementary grades as in the high 
schools; and in this season of employ- 
ing teachers it is interesting to con- 
sider what they are getting as teach- 
ers and what they really need. 

They are evidently getting teachers 
with much less education than the 
teachers in the high schools; for 
authentic reports of a year ago 
showed that only 43 per cent of our 
elementary school teachers had two 
or more years of education beyond 
high school. In twelve counties in 
Illinois, less than 5 per cent of the 
elementary school teachers met this 
standard ; in 84 counties, from 5 to 54 
per cent met it; and in only six coun- 
ties did 55 per cent or more of the ele- 
mentary school teachers meet this 
reasonable standard. The _ twelve 
counties in the lowest group were Cal- 
houn, Edwards, Fayette, Greene, 
Hamilton, Hardin, Johnson, Pope, 
Richland, Schuyler, Seott and Wayne. 
The six in the highest group were 
Cook, DuPage, Kane, Lake, Macon 
and Winnebago. 

In this connection, a quotation 
from Bulletin No. 14 of the Carnegie 
Foundation, 1920, is of interest. It 
says: 

Proper training for teaching the third 
grade should be as prolonged and as 
serious as training for teaching the tenth 
or twelfth grade, and should be equally 
well rewarded. To pass childhood 
through a graded quality of instruction 
in order finally to place those who sur- 
vive in charge of real teachers only at 
the top is a blunder that explains more 
of the dire. results noticeable in our 
schools than we dare acknowledge. 

If the status of all teachers, upper and 
lower, urban and rural, is to be approx- 
imately the same in an honestly equipped 
school system, what shall that status be? 
The standards of preparation cannot well 
be lower in amount than those now de- 
manded for superior secondary instruc- 
tion. Four years of well-directed train- 
ing subsequent to a high school education 
is sufficient, with selected material, to 
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lay the foundations of a superior teacher. 
Experience, skilled practical guidance, 
and further specialized study, attended 
always by discriminating selection, 
should result in a group having relative- 
ly high mental and social power and fit 
to serve any community as leaders. For 
to lead youth effectively implies, by any 
accepted definition, the power and re- 
sources to lead the community also. 

This standard of four years of edu- 
cation beyond the high school is far 
beyond the two years that over half 
the Illinois elementary school teach- 
ers fail to meet. Therefore, our edu- 
cational standards for beginning 
teachers in the elementary school 
grades certainly ought to be raised.— 
Issued May 8. 


Two Weaknesses of the 
Country Schools 


What is the matter with the coun- 
try schools? This question is fre- 
quently asked and variously an- 
swered. The State Teachers Associa- 
tion has made an effort to answer the 
question definitely, and the results of 
a careful study of the problem were 
announced today by Secretary Robert 
C. Moore. 

It is universally agreed that two of 
the most important factors in school 
efficiency are the length of school 
term and the qualifications of teach- 
ers. Children with only seven months 
of instruction are seriously handi- 
eapped when competing with children 
having nine or ten months. Country 
children are at a serious disadvantage 
if they have untrained teachers; for 
it requires the best of qualifications to 
teach all subjects to all elementary 
grades, often with poor equipment 
and very brief recitation periods. 

It is found that the school term is 
much shorter in the country than in 
the city. For instance, according to a 
recent report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Chicago had 
ten months of school, and the Wayne 
County average was but 7.2 months. 
Cook County, outside of Chicago, 
averaged 9.4 months; but Fayette 
County averaged only 7.1 months. 
Kane, largely an urban county, gave 
its children an average of 9.1 months; 
but Jasper, a rural county, gave its 
children only 7.1 months. There are 
over 2,300 one-room school districts 
in Illinois that had but seven months 
of school for the year. 

There are even more startling in- 
equalities in teacher qualifications. 
The I. 8. T. A. Research Department, 
considering two years of college or 
normal training beyond high school 
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as an adequate standard of prepara- 
tion, found that the percentages of 
elementary school teachers meeting 
this reasonable standard in the 
various types of districts in Illinois 
are as follows: 

Cities of 10,000 to 100,000 population, 
69.76 per cent; cities of 5,000 to 9,999 pop- 
ulation, 53.29 per cent; towns of 2,500 to 
4,999 population, 54.25 per cent; districts 
of 6 to 14 teachers, 39.77 per cent; dis- 
tricts of 2 to 5 teachers, 22.97 per cent; 
country one-room districts 11.36 per cent. 

Country children with short school 
terms and untrained teachers are not 
having a fair chance. Probably this 
is what Ex-Governor Frank O. Low- 
den had in mind when in discussing 
country school, he said: 

If the inequalities which now exist 
shall continue, we shall not much longer 
be able to keep the normal boys and girls 
on the farm. The trek cityward is al- 
ready under way. If it shall go on as 
rapidly as it has in the last five years, 
the next generation will witness a farm 
population largely composed of the 
physically and mentally unfit.—IJssued 
May 15, 

Gradual Improvement in Professional - 
Standards 

Illinois is beginning to set higher 
professional standards for teachers. 
Evidences of this fact are the dimin- 
ishing numbers taking teachers’ ex- 
aminations, the diminishing percent- 
ages passing the examinations, and 
the increasing percentages of teach- 
ers receiving certificates by college 
and normal credits. 

In 1919 the number taking the 
teachers’ examination was 11.197; in 
1923, the number had increased to 
15,025 ; but since then the number has 
fallen to 8,774 in 1927. There seems 
to be a growing sentiment in Illinois 
that beginning teachers should be bet- 
ter prepared, and young people are 
beginning to realize that it is not ad- 
visable to try to teach without train- 
ing. 

But, even with the diminishing 
number taking the examination, the 
percentage of those who pass it is also 
diminishing. In 1919 over 46 per 
cent of those examined were success- 
ful; in 1923 a little over 16 per cent 
were successful; and in 1927 only 
about 12 per cent were successful. 
This is as it should be, for several 
reasons: (1) last year there were 
about 2,000 more certificate holders 
than teaching positions in Illinois; 
(2) there have been too many certifi- 
cates issued and too few highly skilled 
teachers employed; (3) too many 
take the examination who have had 
little education or training in our 
state, or who have failed in other 
states where the requirements for be- 
ginning teachers are higher than in 


Illinois. Our examinations must elim- 
inate many candidates, or many 
trained and educated teachers will 
be crowded out of the service and 
many children will have incompetent 
teachers inflicted upon them. 

All this raises the question of how 
most beginning teachers get certifi- 
eates. The answer is that they get 
them by college or normal credits. It 
is a hopeful sign that the percentage 
of teachers thus certificated is in- 
creasing. In 1920 only 31 per cent of 
new certificates were issued on cred- 
its; in 1923 this percentage had risen 
to 54 per cent; and in 1927 to 82 per 
cent. 
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Searcely 5,000 new teachers are 
needed annually for replacement and 
the normal increase of positions. But 
over 6,000 persons now receive cer- 
tificates on college and normal cred- 
its each year. Therefore, the exam- 
inations ought to be made even more 
difficult, and the law ought to require 
more education and professional 
training for beginning teachers. Then 
more teachers who have spent their 
time and money to get the necessary 
education and training will get pos- 
itions; and more children will be 
guaranteed good teaching service.— 
Issued May 22. 


South Central “Division Has Session 


Ninth Annual Meeting at Springfield March 29 
and 30 Boasted Large Attendance 


HE ninth annual convention 

of the South Central Division 

of the I. S. T. A., was held 

in the State Arsenal, Spring- 

field, Illinois, March 29 and 30, 1928. 

A fine audience greeted the president, 

Mr. Walter E. Buck, as he announced 

the first session of the ninth meeting 
on the evening of March 29, 1928. 

The president, with the help of the 
executive committee, had worked out 
a program which had many sides to 
it. Some of the ablest men and 
women of our state and country made 
the program one of the best in the 
history of the division. The general 
theme, ‘‘Educational Values,’’ was 
well covered, not only pedagogically, 
but in other lines of education as 
well. 

The music, which was group music 
mostly, was well worth listening to, 
showing some of our young people in 
their chorus singing and band work 
as quite advanced musicians. The 
Beardstown Band, which had been or- 
ganized only in September, showed 
remarkable progress for so short a 
time, and gave promise of greater 
works. The musical selections ren- 
dered by the high school bands of 
Springtield and Vecatur, the double 
quartets of Taylorville and Beards- 
town, and the sextet of Virginia were 
of a high standard, well given, and 
thoroughly appreciated by the teach- 
ers assembled. 

The decorations were beautiful and 
appropriate. All in all, those who 
were in attendance at the convention 
felt that it was good to have been 
there. 


Business Session 


The business session was called to 
order by the president, Mr. Walter E. 
Buck, Friday, March 30, at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

He then asked the secretary, Miss 
Julia Brodman, for the reading of 
the minutes of the 1927 meeting, 
which were presented and approved 
as read. 

At the 74th annual meeting of the 
I. S. T. A. held at Springfield, Illi- 
nois, December 27-29, 1927, an 
amendment to Article [IX of the Con- 
stitution was made, voted on, and 
adopted for reference to the various 
divisions of the state. Mr. Buck called 
for the reading of the amendment, 
and then submitted it to the South 
Central Division for ratification. It 
was moved, seconded and carried that 
it be adopted as read. The only 
change made in the Article is the in- 
sertion of the phrase, ‘‘the past sec- 
retaries of the Association.’’ 

The report of the Committee on 
Resolutions was then called for. The 
chairman, Mr. William Harris, of De- 
eatur, read the following report, 
which was accepted by the associa- 
tion: 

Report of Resolutions Committee 

Your Resolutions Committee desires to 
make the following report: 

First, that this meeting express its ap- 
preciation to the Executive Committee 
and the Officers of the South Central 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association for this splendid program. 

Second, that it express its gratitude to 
those who have so generously furnished 
and so splendidly rendered the music for 
this meeting. 

Third, that it endorse and support the 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Rockford Has’ New Junior High School 


Building Erected at Cost of $1,148,551.03. Auditorium 
Seats 720. Appliances of Most Modern Type 


HE auditorium of the new 

Abraham Lincoln Junior 

High School at Rockford is 

beautiful both in design and 
decoration. It has a stage .large 
enough for group work such as 
choruses, and is provided with mov- 
ing picture screen, grand piano, 
with flood and foot lights. Opening 
from the main reading room of the 
library are seven conference rooms 
devoted to various departments of the 
school work. By sliding doors the 
gymnasium may be converted into 
two rooms, a boys’ and a girls’ gym- 
nasium respectively. Of distinct ad- 
vantage in the cafeteria are the two 
double entrances which obviate all 
pushing and crowding. The kitchen 
is electrically equipped, and an auto- 
matic elevator transfers all supplies 
for the lunch room. 

There are twenty-seven class rooms 
each with a pupil capacity of 35. Be- 
sides these rooms for academic sub- 
jects there are a variety of shops and 
laboratories, offices, lockers, lava- 
tories, and cooking, typing, sewing, 
rest, music and art rooms. Each and 
all are well furnished with the best 
modern equipment for their particu- 
lar functions. 

An interesting feature is the model 
suite consisting of bath, dining, liv- 
ing, and bed rooms. Another is the 
medical suite of three rooms. Con- 
veniently located to an entrance is 
the so-called community room. This 
has a small stage and will accommo- 
date one hundred persons. 

In September, 1925, the Abraham 
Lincoln Junior High school became a 
separate organization with an enroll- 
ment of about 1,000. Though, of ne- 
cessity, the seventh and eighth grades 
were scattered in seven grade build- 
ings and the ninth grade continued in 
the Senior high school, a Junior high 
school curriculum was inaugurated 
and the work carried on along those 
lines. Now the enrollment is 1650 
and since the beginning of the pres- 
ent school year all three grades have 
been together in their beautiful new 
quarters. 

The richness of the curriculum has 
been indicated somewhat in the de- 
scription of the building. The pro- 
gram is further enhanced by the 
many social activities offered. The 
school has its own band, its orchestra, 
and its weekly paper. A club sys- 
tem has been planned to create inter- 
est in worthwhile pursuits and to pro- 
vide opportunity for the develop- 


ment of pupil initiative and leader- 
ship. Clubs for nearly every conceiv- 
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able interest, numbering over 25 in 
all, are active ; membership in at least 
one is obligatory. Through this 
means the pupils gratify individual 
desires and ambitions, and at the 
same time they are cultivating friend- 
ship and good fellowship. 











Inside Main Entrance Looki 
Abraham Lincoln High 








Toward Office Door, 
chool, Rockford 
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Southern Division Has Large Attendance 


Pledge Renewed Allegiance to State Teachers 
Association and Its Principles 


VER 2750 members enrolled 

at Carbondale on March 22 

and 23, at the 48th annual 

meeting of the Southern Tlli- 
nois State Teachers Association. As 
usual an excellent program had been 
prepared and was rendered in full 
as planned. 

The principal addresses at the gen- 
eral sessions were the president’s ad- 
dress by Superintendent C. A. Wall- 
er of West Frankfort; ‘‘Conserva- 
tion of Human Resources,’’ by Pro- 
fessor L. W. Hacker, Illinois State 
Normal University; ‘‘Child Labor 
Laws,’’ Henry P. Chandler; address 
by Hon. F. G. Blair; ‘‘Kartabo,— 
Jungle Laboratory and Tropical Bi- 
ology,’’ Dr. Harold D. Fish; ‘‘ What 
Shall We Do?’’ Dr. L. C. Lord; 
‘How Little It Takes to Make a 
Fool, How Much to Make a Man,”’ 
Dr. Harold D. Fish; two addresses 
by Dr. Stephen Leacock of MeGill 


university, Montreal, and a final ad-' 


dress by Dr. L. C. Lord entitled 
‘*What Do We Read?’’ 

Musie was furnished by the Her- 
rin grade school orchestra, by Miss 
Ruth Glidewell, West Frankfort, 
and a group of five nationalities. 

The forenoon of the second day 
was devoted to section meetings, of 
which there were nine, all with good 
programs. 

At the business session, the amend- 
ment to Article [X of the Constitu- 
tion of the I. S. T. A. was ratified. 

A motion was made, seconded and 
earried by a vote that the financial 
secretary be paid $50 a year for the 
last three years. 

Bills were allowed for $75 each, to 
Mr. M. M. Pickels and Mr. E. E. 
Harris for expenses to the N. E. A., 
and of $5.00 to Mrs. Harris for 
money paid out for affiliation fee to 
the N. E. A. 

It was voted to affiliate with the 
N. E. A. for this year, and the finan- 
cial secretary was instructed to pay 
the fee of $5.00 for such affiliation. 

The resolutions adopted are as fol- 
lows: 

We, the teachers of the Southern 
Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association, in so far it is our 
right to express ourselves through 
resolutions, on matters pertaining to 
education and the general welfare 
of our state, are in favor of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. We endorse the Legislative Pro- 
gram of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 


ciation as adopted by that body in 
business session at Springfield, December 
29, 1927. We urge upon our members 
that when the Legislature comes to con- 
sider school Legislation that they co- 
operate with the Secretary of the State 
Association in urging the passage of 
desirable school bills and in bringing 
about the defeat of such bills as seem to 
threaten sound educational progress. 

2. Whereas, Southern Illinois Normal 
University is our center of professional 
training, and, 

Whereas, Extension Courses have been 
offered to the teachers of Southern Illi- 
nois this current school year,— 

(a) Be it resolved that we express 
our faith in the integrity of President 
Shryock as our educational leader and 
pledge ourselves to support him and his 
faculty whom we have found to be exact- 
ing in upholding required and honorable 
standards. 

(b) Be it further resolved that we 
favor the continuation of opportunity af- 
forded through extension work, believing 
that the educational interests peculiar to 
Southern Illinois are best served through 
this privilege, when well regulated and 
controlled. 

3. We wish to re-assert the aims and 
purposes of our Division Meetings, and 
to realize group accomplishment through 
group co-operation, we urge city and 
county Superintendents to carry back to 
their school boards our belief in the ex- 
tension of the practice of deducting from 
the salaries of those teachers who annoy 
our assemblies with irregular attendance 
at the different sessions. 

This is the law; we urge that it be 
enforced. 

4. We express our grief at the death 
of one of the distinguished educators of 
Illinois, Dr. William B. Owen, former 
President of our State Association and 
the former President of the N. E. A. In 
the passing of this great man, the state 
has lost one of its strongest leaders. He 
had been principal of the Chicago Normal 
College since 1901, and previous to that, 
for a period of years, was in the educa- 
tion department of the University of 
Chicago. 

5. We wish to express our thanks to 
the officers of the Association for the 
efficient manner in which they have pro- 
tected the interest of the teachers, and 
in the faithful execution of the program; 
to the Executive Committee for tireless 
efforts in building this excellent program; 
to the various speakers and entertainers; 
to the S. IL. N. U. as our hostess, and to 
the homes of Carbondale for considering 
our comfort and especially do we thank 
the group of young people as doorkeepers 
who have so consistently helped the 
officers by saying “Thou shalt not pass.” 


The officers elected for next year 
are as follows: 
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President, W. T. Felts, Carbondale; 
Vice President, L. W. Brown, Jonesboro; 
Second Vice President, D. C. Moss, Mar- 
ion; Secretary, Kate Hartline, Cairo; 
Corresponding Secretary, Lucy B. Twente, 
Cairo; Financial Secretary, E. E. Harris, 
Pinckneyville; Treasurer, E. B. Swafford, 
Benton. 

Executive Committee: 
2 years, Carbondale; 
years, Golconda; 
Harrisburg. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
Mary Robinson, Mound City; Legislation, 
Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; Resolutions, 
E. W. Sutton, Vienna. 

The following were appointed as 
delegates and alternates to represent 
the division at the state meeting at 
Springfield next December: 

Delegate: Miss L. B. Twente, Cairo; 
Mrs. Mamie Bunch, McClure; E. B. Swof- 
ford, Benton; Arlie Murphy, W. Frank- 
fort; F. W. Watson, Mulkytown; R. J. 
Crocker, Sesser; O. Twigg, Equality; M. 
L. Hunt, McLeansboro; Frank Parrish, 
Claron Robinson, Dowell; E. W. Sut- 
ton, Vienna; L. L. Evers, Metropolis; 
R. Malow, E. E. Harris, Pinckneyville; 
Roy Shelton, Mound City; Roscoe Pul- 
lian, Harrisburg; J. E. Raibourn, El- 
dorado; A. A. Moore, Harrisburg; L. W. 
Brown, Jonesboro; C. O. Otrich, Clyde 
Martin, Carterville; Ralph Springer, 
Gilbert Waller, D. C. Moss, Herrin. 

Alternate: Loy Norrix, Thebes; L. M. 
Chism, O. Branch; Geoffrey Hughes, 
Christopher; H. D. Clinton, Whittington; 
Riley Smith, Orient; Raymond Tell, 
Mulkytown; H. C. Carter, Shawneetown; 
L. J. Massey, Walpole; Fred Miller, Ver- 
gennes; J. L. Buford, Carbondale; J. G. 
Whiteside, Vienna; W. W. Williams, 
Florence McElwain, Maxine Heidler, Er- 
nest Britton, Mound City; Harry Taylor, 
Harrisburg; Harry Butler, Eldorado; J. 
B. Moore, Harrisburg; G. E. Goforth, 
Cobden; A. K. Patrick, Kate Ferrell, Car- 
terville; Eugene Echert, Herrin; Orland 
Stanley, Goreville; Troy Hawkins, Herrin. 

—Kate Hartline, Secretary. 


S. E. Boomer, 
C. V. Parsons, 3 
A. A. Moore, 1 year, 





Mathematical Association 

The Illinois Section of the Mathe- 
matical Association of America met 
at the Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College May 4 and 5. The meeting 
was attended by about forty teachers 
of Mathematics from the universities 
and colleges of Illinois and from a 
few high schools. Scientific papers 
and discussions of questions of teach- 
ing were given at two sessions, F'ri- 
day afternoon and Saturday morn- 
ing. Dinner was served to fifty 
guests at the Women’s Hall Friday 
night. After the dinner Professor 
Carmichael of the University of 
Illinois, gave a lecture, open to the 
public, on ‘Stepping Stones.’’ The 
meeting next year will be at 
Carthage College. 
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Board of “Directors Holds eMeetin3, 


Proceedings of Meeting of Board of Directors of 
I.S.T. A. Held in Chicago May 8, 1928 


HE Board of Directors’ meet- 

ing was called to order at 

8:20 A.M. standard time, by 

the president, Fannie Spaits 
Merwin. There were present besides 
the president the following members 
of the board: Frances E. Harden, 
Justin Washburn, and John A. 
Hayes. L. W. Hanna was absent on 
account of illness. Secretary R. C. 
Moore was present and made this 
record of the proceedings. 

The minutes of the meeting held in 
Bloomington on February 3 were ap- 
proved as they were printed in the 
March, 1928, number of the I/linois 
Teacher. 

The president called for reports of 
committees. None of the committee 
chairmen had any report to make at 
this time, except Mr. Maue of the 
committee to confer with the board of 
trustees of the state teachers’ pension 
fund. He had sent a brief report in 
which he said that his committee had 
made some progress in conferring 
with each other and with Mr. R. O. 
Clarida. 

A pressure of office work had pre- 
vented the treasurer, Charles McIn- 
tosh, from attending the meeting, but 
he had written a letter to the secre- 
tary in which he reported the balance 
on hand in the treasury for the gen- 
eral fund was $13,241.20 on April 28; 
and the amount of bonds in the in- 
vestment account on the same date 
was $19,200. From the spring meet- 
ings of divisions, he had received 
$2.074 from Estella Bean, Treasurer 
of the Southwestern Division; $2,751 
from L. L. Evers, Treasurer of the 
Southern Division; and $1,834 from 
H. B. Beecher, Treasurer of the Cen- 
tral Division. The treasurers of the 
South Central and the Lake Shore 
Divisions had not yet remitted. 

The secretary announced that he 
had received a bill for $100.00 for our 
affiliation fee with the National Edu- 
eation Association and a request that 
the names of the delegates from the 
Illinois State Teachers Association to 
the Minneapolis meeting of the N. E. 
A. next July be sent to the secretary 
of the N. E. A. by May 15. The Board 
then proceeded to appoint such dele- 
gates, and those appointed are as fol- 
lows : 

C. A. Waller, West Frankfort; Elmer 
B. Swofford, Benton; O. B. Mount, Ob- 
long; Rex W. Dale, Flora; John H. Stein- 
er, Quincy; Robert G. Smith, Rushville; 
B. F. Schaeffer, Jacksonville; Harry J. 
Blue, Carlinville; J. H. Brewer, Peoria; 


R. R. Cromwell, Peoria; Charles H. 
Watts, Urbana; Miss Marion Blanding, 
Rock Island; Miss Grace Putnam, Moline; 
H. C. Storm, Batavia; R. W. Fairchild, 
Elgin; Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, River 
Forest; Miss Stella Kasmausky, 7535 Yale 
Ave., Chicago; Fannie Spaits Merwin, 
Manito; Frances E. Harden, 1543 Sher- 
win Ave., Chicago; L. W. Hanna, Cen- 
tralia; Justin Washburn, Rock Island; 
John A. Hayes, Peoria; R. Ross Smith, 
5719 Francisco Ave., Chicago; Susan 
Scully, 7159 University Ave., Chicago; 
A. Lulu Hill, East St. Louis; Anna Lois 
Shinn, River Forest; F. A. Jensen, Rock- 
ford; Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 


It was resolved to allow $70 to- 


each delegate duly appointed and at- 
tending the Minneapolis meeting for 
expenses on account of making the 
trip. 

The secretary was directed to no- 
tify all the above appointees of their 
appointment and get their accept- 
ances, and to fill vacancies with alter- 
nates if some of them fail to accept. 

The next order of business was the 
appointment of employees of the As- 
sociation and fixing their salary. 

Mr. Lester R. Grimm was appoint- 
ed Director of Research for one year 
beginning July 1, 1928, at a salary of 
$4,500 for the year. 

Mr. Robert C. Moore was appointed 
secretary of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association, and Editor of the 
Illinois Teacher for one year begin- 
ning July 1, 1928, at a salary of 
£6,000 for the year. 

Miss Harriette Wray was appoint- 
ed assistant to the secretary and as- 
sistant editor of the Illinois Teacher, 
to work under the direction of the 
secretary, for one year beginning 
July 1, 1928, at a salary of $2,000 for 
the year. 

The office of stenographer and 
clerk and the part time stenographer 
for the secretary had been appointed 
for the year 1928 at a previous meet- 
ing. 

The secretary read a notice from 
Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, delegate 
from the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation to the Illinois Committee on 
Educational Legislation that our As- 
sociation is entitled to another such 
delegate. The Board appointed Miss 
Anna Lois Shinn of River Forest as 
the other delegate and instructed the 
secretary to so inform Miss Shinn and 
Mrs. Armbruster. 

The secretary announced that he 
had been invited by the officers of the 
Illinois Tax Conference to sit in that 
conference as a representative of the 
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Illinois State Teachers Association 
and had attended three meetings of 
the conference without any other 
authorization, and that he had been 
informed that the Association should 
have at least two members of that 
Conference. The Board then appoint- 
ed Miss Margaret A. Haley and the 
secretary, Robert C. Moore, to repre- 
sent the Association hereafter as 
members of the Illinois Tax Confer- 
ence. 

The secretary read a letter from 
the secretary of the World Federation 
of Education Associations inviting and 
urging the Illinois State Teachers 
Association to join that Federation. 
The Board adopted a resolution to 
join the Federation and instructed 
the secretary to so notify the secretary 
of the federation and to write an or- 
der for the dues of $10 for the first 
year. 

The secretary announced that he 
had received a communication from 
Mr. Frank A. Jensen, President of 
the Northwestern Division of the I. 8. 
T. A., and Mr. Irving F. Pearson, 
County Superintendent of Winne- 
bago County, protesting the action of 
the Board of Directors in authorizing 
the division of the Northwestern Di- 
vision of the I. 8. T. A. at the meeting 
of the Board on December 27, 1927, 
for the following reasons: 

1. Because the motion presented by 
Superintendent Miller (at that meeting of 
the Board) did not contain the qualifying 
clause of the motion presented by Super- 
intendent Jensen, to-wit: “the same to 
become effective after our October meet- 
ing in 1928 if the teachers assembled 
vote for such division.” 

2. Because the informal gathering at 
Freeport (where the proposed division 
was discussed) was not one representa- 
tive of the Northwestern Division of the 
La a eS 

3. Because it was and is at the present 
time the opinion of the maker and second 
of the motion that any proposed division 
of the Northwestern Division be not ef- 
fective until ratified by its members in 
convention assembled. 

Superintendent L. W. Miller of Lee 
County was present in person and 
stated that, when he presented the pe- 
tition for the division to the Board at 
its December meeting, he had stated 
in an informal discussion that the 
original motion made by Superintend- 
ent Jensen and seconded by Superin- 
tendent Pearson, and carried by 
unanimous vote at the Freeport con- 
ference, carried the referendum 
clause. But Mr. Miller stated also 
that another motion had instructed 
him to interview and urge the Board 
of Directors to divide the Northwest- 
ern Division. Mr. Miller also stated 
that the Board has the constitutional 
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authority to make such division with- 
out regard to any referendum, that 
the Constitution makes no provision 
for a referendum and that he believes 
that the insertion in a petition of a 
provision for a referendum makes 
such petition unconstitutional. There- 
fore, he omitted the provision for a 
referendum from his petition. 

There were present also Superin- 
tendent Warren Hubbard of DeKalb 
County, and Superintendent George 
F. Cann of Ogle county. Each of these 
made a statement that practically all 
the teachers in his county were in 
favor of the division and are pleased 
that it is made. 

Whereupon, a motion was made, 
seconded and carried by the Board 
that the secretary be instructed to 
communicate with Mr. Jensen and 
Mr. Pearson in regard to their pro- 
test against the action of the Board of 
Directors of the I. S. T. A. in dividing 
the Northwestern Division so as to 
create a new division known as the 
Rock River Division, and to notify 
them that the Board feels that it was 
in full possession of all facts in the 
ease, that the matter was fully dis- 
cussed, that the action of the Board 
was entirely within its power, and 
that such action is final. 

County Superintendent H. B. Price 
of Whiteside County then appeared 
before the Board with the following 
petition and with reasons for trans- 
ferring Whiteside County from the 
Black Hawk Division to the Rock 
River Division : 

Petition 
To the Board of Directors 
of the 

Illinois State Teachers Association 

The undersigned, authorized by the 
Whiteside County Teachers Association 
to act for the said association in the mat- 
ter herein mentioned, does hereby petition 
the said Board of Directors of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association to detach 
Whiteside County from the Black Hawk 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association and to add the said White- 
side County to the Rock River Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association, 
now composed of Lee, Ogle and DeKalb 
counties,—such transfer referred to in 
this petition to become operative and 
effective at and after 12:00 o’clock noon, 
on October 15, 1928, and not prior to that 
hour, day and year. 

H. B. Price, 
County Superintendent of 
Schools and Authorized Rep- 
resentative of the Whiteside 
County Teachers Association. 

Dated at Morrison, Illinois, May 7, 1928. 

The reasons stated in support of 
this petition by Mr. Price on behalf 
of the teachers of his county were in 
substance as follows: 

The attendance of Whiteside teachers 
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at the Blackhawk meeting and at other 
Division meetings is small and it is made 
to appear by report and by innuendo that 
these teachers as a group are lacking in 
interest. This is unjust because under 
the existing conditions attendance cannot 
be improved. It is useless to stress at- 
tendance upon the meetings of the Divi- 
sion in which they are placed, and while 
the county is a part of that Division at- 
tendance upon meetings in other Divi- 
sions cannot be urged. A detailed study 
of meeting places, distances, and trans- 
portation facilities show that the new 
Rock River Division would be more ac- 
cessible to a large majority of Whiteside 
teachers than any other. 

Because the Whiteside teachers have 
had a small attendance in their own 
Division, few have had opportunities to 
participate in deliberations and in busi- 
ness and as a unit they have not been 
adequately represented in the Represen- 
tative Assembly of the Association. 

Investigation of the number of teachers 
in the several divisions indicate that aud- 
itorilum assembly conditions would be 
improved by the proposed change. 

Hence by uniting Whiteside with Ogle, 
Lee and DeKalb counties the attendance 
will be increased, every teacher may gain 
admittance, have a seat, and come under 
the influence of the speakers. The 
schools will be benefited and thus justify 
the dismissal of the schools to permit the 
teachers to attend the meetings. 

A motion was made, seconded and 
carried that the petition be granted 
and that Whiteside County be trans- 
ferred from the present Black Hawk 
Division to the newly constituted 
Rock River Division, making the new 
Rock River Division consist of the 
counties of De Kalb, Ogle, Lee and 
Whiteside. 

The printing of the Illinois Teacher 
for next year was discussed briefly. 
Mr. H. L. Williamson, representing 
the Hartman Printing Company, was 
present and offered to renew his pres- 
ent contract for another year. How- 
ever, he was not able to state positive- 
ly what the income from advertising 
would be for the present year, end- 
ing July 1. Therefore, the Board di- 
rected the secretary to audit the ad- 
vertising accounts of the Hartman 
Printing Company after the June 
number of the Illinois Teacher is is- 
sued and to report the receipts for 
advertising in the Illinois Teacher to 
the Board at its next meeting. The 
secretary was also directed not to 
issue an order for the final quarterly 
payment for printing the (Illinois 
Teacher until the next meeting of the 
Board. 

The secretary read bills which will 
appear in the treasurer’s report as 
being paid by orders 97 to 115 in- 
clusive, and the Board allowed the 
bills and directed the secretary to 
draw orders to pay them. 
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The president announced that 
since the last preceding meeting she 
had appointed the committee to con- 
fer with the board of Trustees of the 
State Teachers Pension and Retire- 
ment Fund, as follows: 

August Maue, Chairman, Joliet; 
Ruth Shield, 912 N. Monroe St., Peo- 
ria; Letty M. Henry, 1876, 20th Ave., 
Moline; E. L. Nygaard, Kenilworth ; 
Maude Chalfant, Carmi. 

These appointments to this commit- 
tee were ratified by the Board. 

All questions, propositions and 
resolutions were decided in regular 
parliamentary manner, by motions 
regularly seconded and carried by a 
majority vote. 

It was agreed that the Board would 
meet next in the Springfield office of 
the Association at 10 o’clock A. M., 
on Saturday, June 9, 1928. 

The meeting of the Board adjourn- 
ed.—R. C. Moore, Secretary. 





“Change rather than fixity is now a 
measure of ‘reality’ or energy of being; 
change is omnipresent.” 
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Lake Shore Teachers Convene April 16 


Division Ratifies Constitutional Amendment at Waukegan. 
Committees Report and Officers Elected 


EARLY 2,700 teachers gath- 

ered at Waukegan on Mon- 

day, April 16, to attend the 

meeting of the Lake Shore Di- 
vision. The executive committee had 
prepared an excellent program, which 
was carried out in full. 

The leading speakers and musicians 
were as follows: 

Clyde A. Bowman, Director, School of 
Industrial Arts, Stout Institute, Menom- 
inee, Wisconsin. 

Dr. J. C. Brown, President, State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb. 

Dr. Raymond A. Kent, Dean, College of 
Liberal Arts, Northwestern University, 
Evanston. 

Dr. Livingston C. Lord, President, 
State Teachers College, Charleston. 

Hughes Mearns, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York 
City. 

Alexander Meikeljohn, Chairman, Ex- 
perimental College, University of Mich- 
igan, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Rollin Pease, Concert Baritone, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 

Dr. Daniel Protheroe, President, Glenn 
Gunn Music School, Chicago. 

At the business session, the Di- 
vision ratified the amendment to the 
Constitution of the State Teachers 
Association that had been submitted 
to it for action. 

The following report by the Com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Pensions was 
adopted : 

Your committee on pension begs leave 
to submit the following report. 

At the annual meeting of the State 
Teachers Association in December, 1927, 
our Division asked that a committee of 
the State Association be appointed by the 
President to investigate the status of the 
present pension system in Illinois, and to 
recommend to the Association at its meet- 
ing in 1928 such changes as would seem 
beneficial. The chairman of your com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the State Teachers Association to 
membership in this committee, which will 
report at the State Teachers Association 
meeting in 1928. 

Your committee recommends that this 
general committee exercise great care in 
its recommendations to be submitted next 
December. There is danger that any 
tampering with the fundamentals of the 
pension system may mean a change from 
a true pension system to some sort of 
annuity insurance scheme. We are firm- 
ly convinced that the wealthy state of 
Illinois can and should bear the major 
portion of the burden of teachers’ 
pensions. 

Your committee further recommends 
that this Division go on record as declar- 
ing the present annuity of four hundred 
dollars ($400.00) to be entirely insuf- 


ficient. We earnestly request that steps 
be taken to increase this annuity to at 
least six hundred dollars ($600.00). 
Respectfully submitted, 
Floyd T. Goodier, 
Eva A. Smedley, 
E. L. Nygaard, Chairman. 

The Committee on Resolutions 
made the following report, which was 
adopted : 

Be It Resolved: 

1. That we, the members of the Lake 
Shore Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, express our sin- 
cere appreciation to the Board of Educa- 
tion for the use of the Township High 
School plant for these meetings and to 
the city of Waukegan in general for the 
courtesy and hospitality extended to our 
members. 

2. That we urge upon Congress the 
passage of the Curtis-Reed Bill providing 
for a Department of Education under the 
leadership of a Secretary with a seat in 
the President’s Cabinet. 

3. That we believe the formation of 
character as fundamental in all school 
objectives and that while unbiased ev- 
idence tends to show that from the moral 
point of view there is marked improve- 
ment of our youth over the past, that 
we should still emphasize the importance 
of right living as a primary objective in 
teaching. We approve the investigation 
now being made by the research depart- 
ment of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation in the teaching of ethics in this 
state. 

4. That, in view of the small annuities 
provided by our State Teachers Pension 
and Retirement Fund and of their greatly 
decreased value since the passage of the 
law, we favor asking the next General 
Assembly to increase the annuities to a 
more equitable amount, and pledge our 
aid to the special committee of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association now 
formulating a plan for financing such 
increase. 

5. That we heartily indorse the Legis- 
lative Program of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association adopted at the an- 
nual meeting December 29, 1927. 

Signed: John 8. Clark, 
J. B. Stephens, 
W. A. Thomas, 
R. E. Downs, 
Minnie Whitham, 
Resolutions Committee. 


The officers and committee elected 
for the next year are as follows: 

President, J. C. Davies, LaGrange; 
Vice President, E. D. Whitmore, Arling- 
ton Heights; Secretary, D. E. Walker, 
Evanston; Treasurer, E. L. Nygaard, 
Kenilworth. 

Executive Committee: T. A. Simpson, 
Chm., Waukegan; W. E. McVey, Harvey; 
Caroline Parsons, Oak Park; Anna Lois 
Shinn, River Forest; Geo. A. Schwebel, 
Cicero, 
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State Committees: Appropriations, E. 
N. Cassidy, Brookfield; Legislation, E. L. 
Boyer, Chicago Heights; Resolutions, R. 
L. Sandwick, Highland Park. 

Appropriations Committee 

E. N. Cassidy, Brookfield, Chm.; Esther 
Foster, Oak Park; R. C. Mueller, Forest 
Park; Roy J. Gossman, Summit; Matalea 
Brown, Wilmette. 

Legislative Committee 

E. L. Boyer, Chicago Heights, Chm.; 
William Hawkes, Berwyn; S. R. Logan, 
Winnetka; A. S. Bobbitt, Oak Park; 
Wesley Brown, Hubbard Woods. 

Resolutions Committee 

R. L. Sandwick, Highland Park; J. E. 
Lemon, Blue Island; John R. Rowe, 
Western Springs; Sanford E. Merrill, 


Park Ridge; Joseph B. Stephens, Harvey. 

The delegates to the State Associa- 
tion Meeting will be reported later.— 
D. E. Walker, Secretary. 





Economy and Efficiency in City Schools 

Boards of education falling in line 
with what they think to be a demand 
for economy in public expenditures 
have ordered cuts in school budgets. 
The superintendent of one city was 
told to cut $200,000.00 out of his 
budget, and he did it by eliminating 
some of the special subjects in the 
elementary grades. Was this real 
economy? True the taxpayers were 
saved $200,000.00, but were not the 
schools made less efficient? If they 
were, the cut was not economical. If 
a business firm should spend $200,- 
000.00 less this year than last and re- 
duce the dividends from 7 to 6 per 
cent, the stockholders would condemn 
the board for not managing affairs 
in a businesslike way. If a reduction 
ean be made without lowering divi- 
dends, then it should be made. The 
schools should be subjected to the or- 
dinary rules of business, which means 
that there should be such economy in 
time, effort, and money as will pro- 
duce the maximum dividend. 

School superintendents and princi- 
pals have no desire to waste public 
money. They are trying in many 
ways to make the schools more effec- 
tive without increasing, perhaps even 
decreasing, expenditures. Some of 
their successful efforts are described 
in a report recently issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior (Bulletin, 
1927, No. 8). 

Many school systems have elim- 
inated to a great extent the waste that 
was caused by a comparatively large 
percentage of pupils repeating grades. 
The cost of teaching pupils the same 
thing a second or even a third time 
amounts to many thousands of dollars 
in a large school system. 

The number of pupils to a class en- 
ters into the question of economy, 
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and this problem is being studied in 
some of the schools of the country. If 
it is found that a high school teacher 
ean instruct a class of 35 pupils as 
well as he can a class of 25, an im- 
mense saving may be effected. 

The number of recitations a teach- 
er can most efficiently conduct each 
day needs to be determined. An aver- 
age of five daily is considered best for 
high-school teachers,—but is it? 

Why classes in high schools and 
kindergartens should be smaller than 
those in elementary schools needs to 
be answered. A kindergarten teacher 
may have an assistant and only a few 
pupils for a few hours a day, while 
just across the hall is a first-grade 
teacher with 40 pupils and a teaching 
day of five hours. Is this difference 
necessary? Which is the more 
economical and efficient plan? 

A superintendent at a salary of 
$10,000.00 a year and not provided 
with enough clerical assistance to 
earn the $10,000.00 is a bad invest- 
ment. No employe should be re- 
quired to do what some one else with 
less ability and education and on a 
lower salary can do just as well. 

The revision of the elementary and 
high-school curricula in many cities 
will undoubtedly bring some econo- 
mies; not that less will be expended 
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on the schools, but that no time will 
be devoted to teaching useless things. 
—WU. 8. Bureau of Education. 





Sparing the Wad Doesn’t Spoil the Son 


That parents who give their sons at 
college too generous an allowance of 
money are thereby inflicting upon 
their offspring the greatest of handi- 
caps is the opinion of Prof. Scott H. 
Goodnight, dean of men of the state 
university, in an article recently ap- 
pearing in the Daily Cardinal. 

**A chap with a car, sporty clothes, 
and plenty of money usually develops 
tastes which lead him away from 
studiousness and cultural occupa- 
tions,’’ Dean Goodnight says. 

‘*But when a boy wants intellectual 
development badly enough to come to 
college and work from 20 to 30 hours 
a week for his room and meals, when 
he will labor and save all summer for 
money with which to pay his fees and 
buy his clothes and books during the 
following school year, he usually ap- 
preciates the value of his educational 
opportunity, and exerts himself to 
make the right use of it. 

‘Tt often happens, to be sure, that 
his long hours of outside work do not 
leave him time to do full justice to his 
studies. But, again, these boys often 
do marvelously well. Of 56 initiates 
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into Phi Eta Sigma this spring, 28 . 


were awarded Wisconsin scholarships 
this past week on the basis of need 
and merit. 

**In other words, one-half of our 
honor freshmen are needy and are 
earning all or a great part of their 
own support. Adversity and neces- 
sity are not pleasant companions, but 
they often call out the best that a boy 
has in him. In general, then, I am in- 
clined to believe that the average col- 
lege boy is better off if he has to earn 
a part of his expenses. 

**But I readily admit the correct- 
ness of two divergent propositions, 
viz., that the burden of outside work 
may be so heavy that it wrecks a 
good boy’s college course, and also, 
that a truly intellectually ambitious 
boy is better off without the neces- 
sity for earning his way.’’—Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press Bulletin. 





“We are weak today in ideal matters 
because intelligence is divorced from 
aspiration.” 





“Say it with Flowers” 


Hembreiker & Cole, Inc. 
M1092 Fifth and Capitol 
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‘*No matter what requirements the years bring— 
generation after generation—Natural Slate Black- 


boards are always like new.’’ 


This economic fact in itself, without even consid- 
ering the Cleanliness and Durability of fire-proof 
Slate, convinces the leaders of the Teaching Profes- 
sion . . . to ALWAYS USE NATURAL SLATE 


BLACKBOARDS! 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
601 ROBIN AVE., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Why Do Children and Youth Go Wron3? 


Prof. Homer L. Humke of Evansville (Ind.) College Education Depart- 
ment Calls Criticism of Youth Unfair 


HY do children and youth 
go wrong? Do they go 
wrong in relatively larger 


numbers than formerly? 
These are questions to which parents 
and teachers are giving increased at- 
tention. We have increased the 
length of the school year several times 
in the last fifty years, we have made 
compulsory education a reality, our 
buildings and equipment are of the 
best, we have better trained teachers, 
and better and more books. Both the 
types and causes of youthful crime 
and delinquency have changed. Other 
agencies more largely.influence char- 
acter than formerly. 

It seems most unfair to criticize the 
youth of today for they are the 
product of our adult made social or- 
der of the past decade. We adults 
have somewhat messed things in gen- 
eral and as a result we are suffering 
a moral lag. Industrially and econ- 
omically our nation has run on ahead 
of our morals. Our character build- 
ing agencies have lost their power, or 
at least have failed to keep abreast of 
the times. We have developed enor- 
mous horse power, great purchasing 
power, and an excess of leisure time. 
It is very doubtful if 6ur moral power 
has kept pace. The home, the church 
and, to some extent, the school, have 
failed to keep pace with our changing 
civilization. 

There may be many ways in which 
we have been failing to appreciate 
our changing civilization. However, 
there are three phases of our life that 
seem to be notably marked by the 
changes. 4¢We have been very tardy in 
providing proper pre-school training 
and influences for all our children) In 
fact only about ten per cent of the 
children of kindergarten age have 
kindergarten privileges. Yn the sec- 
ond place there has been a decided 
lessening of worthy examples on the 
part of adults.) Then there is the tre- 
mendous and increasing influence of 
extra-forces. 

Our pre-school training may in the 
past have been strong enough to lay 
the necessary foundations for youth 
of that day but that training is in- 
adequate for the complex demands 
placed upon children of today. There 
are different demands made upon the 
mother, her time, her energy, than 
formerly. As a result many children 
get insufficient sleep; their digestion 
is impaired by ‘‘tin can’’ cooking. The 
mothers who are having the most chil- 


dren have a range of life that is lim- 
ited by the kitchen stove, the wash 
tub, and the cradle. 

Then there is the problem of the 
laboring mother’s children; her chil- 
dren are cared for by the least expen- 
sive agency that is offered. In many 
eases the street becomes the nursery. 
Only a comparatively small number 
of the children of laboring mothers is 
to be found in day nurseries. Know- 
ing as well as we do that the fibers of 
life are well fixed before the child 
ever reaches the schools, we cannot 
fail to be aroused by this danger that 
confronts thousands of children to- 
day. 

We cannot be mistaken; education 
must solve these problems. Our 
teachers are putting on a substantial 
veneer and are turning out a good 
product. What would they do if they 
got the raw material at an earlier 
age? 

Example is one of the greatest pow- 
ers for influencing conduct and char- 
acter building. Adult psychology 
may have worked a generation ago 
but today we must apply the psychol- 
ogy of the child to the solution of his 
problems. Too many times we estab- 
lish our adult codes for the control of 
children rather than for assistance in 
the growth of childhood character or 
for adult practice. @arents, teachers, 
and even Sunday School teachers fail 
to practice what they preach) A very 
fine family had gathered around the 
radio one evening to listen to a ser- 
mon. The little folks, half a dozen in 
number grew restless. The father re- 
minded them that they were at church 
and that they should be quiet, where- 
upon a little voice piped out, ‘‘ Well, 
Daddy, why don’t you take your pipe 
out of your mouth?’’ We know teach- 
ers who always nagged their children 
about their disorderly desks when 
their own desks were always in much 
disorder. We are living too fast to 
take time to be good examples for our 
children. 

Emerson said, ‘‘We send our chil- 
dren to school but his fellows educate 
him.’’ This is much more true today 
than it was in Emerson’s time. Have 
our schools failed to teach the proper 
attitude toward these extra forces of 
our modern civilization? Undoubted- 
ly there is much that we need to teach 
children so they may meet the prob- 
lem of the street, the billboard, the 
sensational newspaper, radio, jazz, 
the movie, the automobile and many 
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other agencies that might be listed as 
‘*Fellows’’ today. It is true that 
these extra-forces have come in a 
hurry. We have scarcely had time to 
realize that they were here. So for 
the most part we continue to teach the 
same material and to teach it in the 
same way that we did fifty years ago. 
We still pin our faith to instruction of 
the old type. We do much teaching 
about morals, character, and other 
fine things but we almost entirely ig- 
nore the tremendous influence of these 
extra-forces upon morals and charac- 
ter. 








OY amet fun — with 
variety—andcompletesafety! 
These three essentials of playground 


equipment are found in EverWear. 


EverWear has been standard for 
nearly 20 years; used in leading 
schools the country over. 127 dif- 
ferent items. Sturdy and durable— 
therefore economical. 


EverWear Junior Apparatus 
For the Home 

Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this 
line. 

Catalog No. 20 tells about the 
standard EverWear Playground 
Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A tells 
of the EverWear Junior Playground 
Apparatus for the Home. Ask for 
the one you want. 


E. G. YAEGER 
Peoria, Ill. 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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MUSIC AS AN ART 


Of all the arts, music is the most 
personal. Painting and sculpture are 
static. They define, classify and 
clarify. Music sweeps us with an 
emotional appeal that carries all be- 
fore it. The major development of 
music as we know it has only been 
made during the past three hundred 
years. Of late we have witnessed a 
straining for novelty, as with the 
present-day jazz movement, but this 
is only a temporary phase, and will 
pass away. These points were em- 
bodied in the lecture given by Dr. 
Edward Howard Griggs to a packed 
house in Fullerton Hall, Art Insti- 
tute, on November 26. The speaker 
held his large audience to the end 
with his subtle comparisons, and open- 
ed up a world of possibilities in the 
intellectual and emotional enjoyment 
of the fine arts. Poetry, he said, as 
also literature, was originally created 
to be spoken aloud. Then, as culture 
spread, it was read by the individual 
for his inner spiritual edification. 

But poetry is nothing more than 
music set to words. To illustrate this, 
passages from Wordsworth’s and 
Shelley’s poems were read, Shelley’s 
written from his island exile, with its 
message of sadness, yet filled not only 
with musical cadences, but with in- 
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tellectual content as well. Dante’s de- 
scription of the tragic love of Fran- 
cesca and Paola as given in Canto 5 
of his ‘‘Inferno,’’ was compared to 
the painting by Watts of the same 
subject which hung in the World’s 
Fair Fine Arts building. Both paint- 
ing and poem conveyed the story of 
eternal love and eternal suffering,and 
in music its counterpart was found in 
the strains of Tristan and Isolde. It 
cannot be said that any one of the 
arts is finer than the other. We need 
all of them to satisfy the spirit of 
man. 





Character Development Through 
Music 

We have provided suitable equip- 
ment for physical development: gym- 
nasiums, playgrounds, and directed 
sports. We have furnished a curricu- 
lum with a wide selection of subjects 
intended to train the intellect and de- 
velop vocational tendencies. We are 
beginning to recognize the value of 
music, not only because it functions 
so much in everyday experience, but 
also because it is an emotional balance 
and develops certain phases of charac- 
ter that are unaffected by mental and 
physical training. We do well to 
recall the educational program of the 
ancient Greeks, who furnished gym- 
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nasties for the body, letters for the in- 
tellect, and music for the emotions, to 
give symmetrical development for the 
body, mind, and soul. They recog- 
nized that the actions and achieve- 
ments of an individual or group de- 
pend upon the will and in most cases 
the will is influenced far more by the 
emotions than the intellect—From 
**Musical Appreciation—A Practical 
Plan”’ by Helen Leavitt. 





Soap and Water Won’t Hurt Skin 
Specialist Says 


Skin specialists are inclined to look 
on with amused toleration at the com- 
plexity of oily substances with which 
the modern woman arrays her dress- 
ing table for the purpose of improv- 
ing her skin. Most of them are un- 
able to conceive of any logical reason 
why the skin should not be washed at 
least twice a day, using water, a con- 
siderable amount of vigor and a mild 
soap, says an editorial in Hygeia. 

Dr. W. J. MeDonald is convinced 
that the skin of the average man is 
superior to that of the average 
woman. He connects this observation 
with the fact that most men shave 
daily, using soap and hot water and 
that they rarely use cold cream for 
cleansing the skin. 





Preparing young citizens for intelligent citi- 
zenship! Whata tremendous responsibility, and 
what a wonderful opportunity you teachers 
have! Whatproblems will your pupils, as voters, 
be called upon to help solve? Will they be in- 


terested in the nation’s welfare? 


The study of 


current events develops interest in and familiar- 
ity with the current problems of our democracy. 


Sample copies free to 
teachers on request. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
The National School Newspaper 
CoLuMsBus, OHIO 
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State Elementary Supervisors Meet 


“Group Teaching” Discussed. Banquet Given at 
Evening Session. To Meet in Alton in 1929 


HE thirteenth annual meet- 

ing of the Illinois Association 

of Elementary Supervisors 

was held in Joliet, April 27- 
28, 1928. The general sessions were 
held in the rooms of the Board of 
Education in the Public Library 
Building with the president, Miss 
Harriett Zoe Conard, of Decatur, pre- 
siding. 

The Friday morning program con- 
sisted of visits to the public schools. 
The visitors were divided into groups 
and each group visited three build- 
ings. During the afternoon session 
there were reports and discussions of 
the work that had been seen. Much 
interest was exhibited in ‘‘group 
teaching’’ which was demonstrated in 
all of the buildings. Questions were 
answered and explanations were given 
by Superintendent Perrin and the 
supervisor, Miss Keith. They ex- 
plained that their efforts were made 
in an attempt to do away with the 
hard and rigid atmosphere of the old 
type of school room. Then they tried 
to bring about a finer gradation than 
was possible under the old system. 
Many children who did not seem to 
do well are now doing good group 
work. They are greatly interested in 
their work and they are able to work 
independently. The teachers keep in 
the background as much as possible. 

A very interesting tree project, 
which had been going on during the 
entire year, was observed in one of 
the buildings. Some phase of the 
work was being done in each grade. 
There were charts and posters show- 
ing the various kinds of trees and 
their appearance during the different 
seasons. Collections of foods ob- 
tained from trees, mounted leaves, 
twigs, etc., had been made. Inter- 
esting compositions and excellent or- 
iginal poems had been written. Many 
trips had been made to a near-by park 
for the purpose of making observa- 
tions, and the study had been carried 
on from every important angle. 

Exhibits of work had previously 
been sent in by the members of the 
association. They had been arranged 
by Miss Keith in such a way that 
they could easily be viewed. During 
the Friday afternoon session there 
were reports and discussions in re- 
gard to them. 

At a dinner, held in the Chamber 
of Commerce building at 6:30, Miss 
Hazel Cowell, Assistant County 
Superintendent of Schools in Will 


County, acted as toast-mistress. Mr. 
A. A. Offerman, president of the 
Board of School Inspectors of Joliet, 
extended a hearty welcome to the vis- 
itors and invited the association to 
meet in Joliet again. Miss Conard re- 
sponded, voicing the appreciation of 
all, for the many things that had been 
done by the people of Joliet to help to 
make our meeting a success. 

A paper on Unit Supervision, pre- 
pared by Mr. Perrin who was unable 
to be present at the dinner, was read 
by Miss Keith. He defined wnit 
supervision as the directing of the ef- 
forts of all toward one phase of work. 
This might be work in one subject, 
but it must be specific and based on 
definite information. Everyone must 
understand it and the work must be 
measurable. Final results must be 
compared with previous data in order 
that progress may be discerned. 

Dr. J. C. Brown, president of the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, gave a most helpful and inspir- 
ing address. He reminded us that 
this is a dynamic world in which 
changes are rapidly taking place, and 
that it is very easy to confuse change 
and progress. Fundamental things re- 
main the same and it is dangerous to 
always accept the new just because it 


is new. He also spoke of the close re- ~ 


lationship between interest and 
achievement on the part of pupils, 
and he showed us the importance of 
‘‘ecomplete mastery’’ on the part of 
the learner in any subject; for if 
learning proceeds only to the ‘‘mar- 
gin of mastery’’ it is quickly forgot- 
ten. 

During the same session there were 
delightful vocal solos by Miss Bolton 
and Miss Johnson. 

On Saturday morning reports were 
made by various members of the as- 
sociation as to the way in which their 
programs of supervision have worked 
cut this year. During this time we 
have had the advice and suggestions 
of Dr. William H. Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who has met with 
us twice. We expect to continue our 
work with Dr. Burton next year, and 
we wish to invite anyone who is en- 
gaged in the work of supervision to 
join our group. 

At the regular business meeting 
the invitation to meet in Alton next 
year, which was extended by Super- 
intendent Curtis and the supervisor, 
Miss Gillham, was accepted. Letters 
were read from absent and former 
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members and the following officers 
were elected for next year. 

President—Miss Anna Belle Har- 
per, Springfield. 

Vice President—Miss Olive Gill- 
ham, Alton. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss 
McIntire, Berwyn. 

Other features of the meeting were 
very much enjoyed and appreciated. 
A delicious luncheon was served by 
the domestic science department at 
the Washington School on Friday. 
Several teachers took us in their cars 
on a most interesting trip through the 
parks and residential parts of the 
city; then a number of cars arrived 
at the hotel at 7:30 Saturday morn- 
ing and took us to the Boy Scout 
Camp where an excellent breakfast 
had been prepared by another group 
of teachers.—Alta McIntire, Secre- 
tary. 


Alta 





South Central Teachers Meet 


(Continued from Page 11) 


program of the Committee on Legislation 
as approved by the Legislative Assembly, 
December 29, 1927. 

Fourth, that it express its sorrow and 
regret at the passing of our fellow mem- 
ber and treasurer of this division, George 
W. Solomon, and of our esteemed fellow- 
worker in the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation, William Bishop Owen, and that 
our sympathy be sent to their families. 

Signed: O. P. Simpson, 
0. H. Kerns, 
William Harris. 


Chairman Clarence Orr, of the 
Nominating Committee, then read the 
following report, which was accepted, 
and the officers, committees and dele- 
gates named therein were elected: 

Report of the Nominating Committee 


President, Mr&. Cora B. Ryman, Deca- 
tur; Vice President, H. J. Blue, Carlin- 
ville; Secretary, Margaret Roach, Deca- 
tur; Treasurer, C. A. Stevens, Spring- 
field. 

Executive Committee: One year, Laura 
Tice, Mt. Sterling; two years, O. P. Simp- 
son, Taylorville; three years, Dwight 
McCoy, Springfield. 

Members of Governing Committees: Ap- 
propriations, Rena O’Connor, Pana; Legis- 
lation, C. W. Evans, Decatur; Resolutions, 
L. E. Wilhite, Carlinville. 

Delegates and Alternates to State Meet- 
ing: 

Delegates: L. D. Pigott, Decatur; Lor- 
etta Jackson, Decatur; Harold Jones, Mt. 
Zion; Mrs. Pyrle Barclay, Argenta; R. C. 
Sayre, Decatur; Minna Bauch, Pittsfield; 
Everett Alsup, Hull; Olive Wells, Win- 
chester; E. Wacaser, Bluffs; W. W. Mul- 
len, Chandlerville; Bruce E. Wheeler, 
Ashland; Ear. G. McNeley, Gillespie; 
Mary G. Blaeuer, Girard; Esther Fahren- 
krog, Staunton; Alvina Meyer, Hormby; 
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Florence Jones, Mt. Sterling; Ben Groves, 
Timewell; Mrs. Musette Brunen, Peters- 
burg; W. E. McBride, Greenview; B. F. 
Shafer, Jacksonville; Clara Cobb, Jack- 
sonville; J. A. Leitze, Murrayville; S. H. 
Heidler, Springfield; Grace E. Nix, 
Springfield; Florence Dieterich, Spring- 
field; Frank A. Drake, Springfield; W. P. 
Sullivan, Illiopolis; J. F. Brashears, 
Pleasant Plains; Hugh Corey, Divernon; 
C. R. Davis, Auburn; J. L. Hart, Pana; 
Nellie Phillips, Pana. 

Alternates: Mattie Waddington, De- 
catur; G. E. Nichols, Decatur; H. W. 
Bean, Blue Mound; W. W. Sheffler, De- 
catur; F. W. Ziese, Decatur; J. D. Lester, 
Kinderhook; Ross J. Nichols, Griggsville; 
Clarence Orr, Winchester; S. N. Atkin- 
son, Alsey; Lillie Mohlman, Beardstown; 
Lena Hayes, Arenzville; Anna Johnson, 
Mt. Olive; Fred Wilson, Girard; Marvel 
Duncan, Hormby; Nell Hongate, Pal- 
myra; Edith Brown, Mt. Sterling; A. H. 
Unland, Versailles; Mae Lindsay, Peters- 
burg; Beulah M. Wood, Petersburg; E. S. 
Finley, Jacksonville; W. L. Davies, 
Waverly; R. W. Hovey, Chapin; Mrs. E. 
A. Dye, Williamsville; L. J. East, Spring- 
field; Edward Kinney, Springfield; Rose 
Nuess, Springfield; Lillie D. Campbell, 
Lowder; H. D. Agee, Springfield; Harold 
Stutzman, Divernon; W. P. Hoke, Au- 
burn; Maida Barnes, Taylorville; P. T. 
Walters, Taylorville. 

After the reading of this report Mr. 
Pruitt made an appeal to the dele- 
gates that they attend the I. S. T. A. 
meeting in December. If it is im- 
possible for them to go, to inform 
their alternates so that they may go. 
He then made a motion to this effect 
which was seconded and carried. 

A motion was made, seconded and 
carried that we affiliate with the N. 
kK. A. and pay the affiliation dues of 
$5.00. 

A discussion then arose as to the 
number of delegates to send to the 
N. E. A. Our quota of delegates is 
nine. Miss Margaret Roach made a 
motion that we send nine delegates 
this year to the N. E. A. at Minneapo- 
lis, and allow a total of six hundred 
dollars for their expenses. The motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Blue moved that the past pres- 
ident, Mr. Buck, act as member ex-of- 
ficio of the Executive Committee. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

The question as to the place of 
meeting next year was brought up. 
Mr. Pruitt suggested that it be held 
in Springfield as usual. Mr. Blue 
made a motion that we hold our next 
annual meeting in Springfield. This 
was seconded and carried. 

This closed the business of the 
meeting and a motion to adjourn was 
made and carried. 


Walter E. Buck, President. 
Julia M. Brodman, Sec. 
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Lead has been mined in Galena for 200 
years this year. The first record of min- 
ing there by white men was in 1728 and 
the mines have never been idle since 
that year. 
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“Probably we shall never make the high 
school compulsory, but we make its op- 
portunities so open and its privileges so 
attractive that increasing thousands 
flock to its doors every year.” 


THE RIDGELY “ONE CYCLE” 
COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 


for the elementary school. 


Five books covering a definite, sys- 
tematic, comprehensive 5-year course. 


Ask for information. 


ALICE JEAN PATTERSON’S 
NATURE STUDY-HEALTH EDUCATION 


Books for the first six grades. 


Study and Physiology. 


A fine combination of Nature 


Information by return mail, on request. 


WESTHOFF’S IDEAL MUSIC SERIES 


for the grades and junior high. Songs written within the under- 
standing and ability of the pupils to sing. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
Normal, Illinois 
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The Draper Shade 
Is Better Made 


Better made for longer life. . 
better made for greater service. Into 
every shade is built perfection 

in every detail is reflected the skill of 
master craftsmen. Over a quarter cen- 
tury of research and experiment... 
and today an acknowledged superior- 
ity the country over. 


Descriptive catalog illustrating and 
describing the newest and best in 
window shades will be sent you on 


Address 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 


Dept. G, Spiceland, Indiana 
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The Rural School 


L. W. Hacker, Contributing Editor, Normal, Illinois 
“Let us dedicate one page of The Illinois Teacher to rural education.” 

















(Resolutions of the Rural Section of the 
Faculties of the Illinois State Teachers 
Colleges, Normal, Illinois, April 4, 1928.) 

1. Rural Departments of Educa- 
tion: We believe that since more 
than one-fourth of our teachers go 


into rural schools that strong de- 
partments of rural education should 
be established in the Illinois Teachers 


Colleges. These departments should 
provide for at least courses in rural 
school management, rural school 
methods, rural practice and rural 
sociology. 

2. Administration. We believe 
that Illinois is ready to improve her 
system of rural school administra- 
tion. We wish to propose solutions of 
the problem or to co-operate with the 
Unit Committee of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association in writing a 
bill to be presented to the next legis- 
lature. 

3. Publicity. We appreciate what 
the Research Department of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association has 
done to reveal the status of training 
of rural teachers. We desire that 
further studies be made of comparing 
the drawing power and holding power 
of the various types of schools. We 
sincerely urge that the work be con- 
tinued and more publicity be given 
to the great inequality which now 
exists in Illinois. 

4. Supervision: We believe that 
trained supervisors are needed for 
each zone of 20 to 30 teachers of one- 
room schools, who should work under 
the direction of the county superin- 
tendents and the State Department of 





Public Instruction and also that the 
teachers colleges should assist in the 
preparation of Rural Supervisors. 

5. Rural Certificates: To protect 
rural girls and boys, we believe that 
teachers should be granted Rural Cer- 
tificates when they are trained to 
teach the subjects required in rural 
schools according to the State Course 
of Study. Too many teachers are 
specializing in other work and are 
using the one-room school as a means 
of getting money to further prepara- 
tion along other lines. 

6. Rural Programs: We believe 
that rural sectional meetings should 
be provided at the State Divisional 
Meetings and that at least one speak- 
er who is acquainted with the rural 
problem in theory and practice should 
be secured to address annually the 
State Teachers Association. 

7. Attitude: As long as urban 
people desire food products from the 
rural, and as long as rural people 
supply more than their share of the 
population, much of the best of which 
they give up to the cities, we believe 
that more than a lukewarm attitude 
should be given to this problem of 
rural education by all who are worthy 
of the great name T-E-A-C-H-E-R. 

Respectfully submitted by 
L. W. Hacker, 
I. 8. N.U. 
(Miss) Caroline Grote, 
wae & 2s. @ 
(Mrs.) H. R. Messeger, 
N. 1. 8. T. C. 
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Does Rural Training Pay? 


The Department of Rural Education 
with their affiliated Rural Training 
Schools of the Normal University cannot 
be praised too highly. To convince you 
that this is true I wish to tell you of my 
experience. 

I entered the Normal University in 
September of 1926. I enrolled in the 
Rural School Curriculum. During the 
fall and winter terms I studied Rural 
School Management, Country School 
Teaching, and elementary school subject 
matter. These courses were very helpful 
and gave me the theory and facts need- 
ed in teaching. In the spring term I be- 
gan my cadet teaching under the supe-- 
vision of a successful experienced train 
ing teacher. It was actual teaching in 
a rural school where we faced the prob- 
lems that confront all rural teachers. 

In the fall of 1927 I began my own 
teaching career at a country school six 
miles west of Bloomington. It seemed 
very easy to begin. I had taught before 
in a rural school under supervision and 
I was confident that I was using the 
correct methods. 

My success may be indicated by a state 
ment from a director of my home school 
who had heard about my work and who 
said, “I was wishing you would apply 
here.” I received a fifteen dollar raise in 
salary. The directors of another school 
not knowing that I had already contract- 
ed to teach offered me a twenty-dollar 
raise. 

I attribute this success to my rural 
practice plus my own efforts which every 
successful teacher must put forth.— 
L. F. 0. 





Rural Educational Problems 


Equal educational opportunities 
for rural and urban children is the 
aim of statewide studies of rural 
school problems made by the United 
States Bureau of Education. The out- 
standing problems were found to be 
twofold. First, and most pressing, is 
the economic situation, with no super- 
vision in large areas of the country. 
The second phase of the problem is 
the subject matter taught and the 
qualifications of the teachers engaged 
in them. Three plans for equaliza- 
tion of the schools that are being con- 
sidered are: (a) Complete state sup- 
port, the: state to pay all the costs of 
a minimum program by a tax suf- 
ficient to pay the costs of all the 
schools; (b) Creation of a_ large 
equalization fund to be distributed 
so as to equalize school burdens; (c) 
School equalization by means of exist- 
ing funds, one-half to be set aside to 
be apportioned on the basis of aver- 
age attendance, and the other half to 
be used in aiding the poorer districts. 
Touching upon the agitation to rural- 
ize rural education, so that country 
boys and girls will be content to re- 
main on the farm, Dr. John J. Tigert, 
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United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, justly criticizes the proposed 
movement, saying : 

The essence of a restrictive phil- 
osophy that one would narrow the 
rural child to fit the farm only, is the 
very thing immigrants have tried to 
escape in coming to America. Occu- 
pational choice must remain free. 
There are no occupational castes 
here; there must be none. 

The surveys show much improve- 
ment in the rural situation. Super- 
vision is coming. Teacher standards 
and wages are being raised. While 
much remains to be done, there is 
some satisfaction in work well begun. 
—American Educational Digest. 





Three hundred and thirty-three indus- 
tries in the United States are large 
enough so that the federal government 
keeps a commercial record of them. Of 
these Illinois stands first in thirty-nine 
and first, second, third, fourth or fifth 


SAFETY 


Not Speed 


The magazine, “Hygeia,” organ of the 
American Medical Association, declares 
that automobile manufacturers are part- 
ly to blame for the traffic death rate 
through the flamboyant advertising of 
speed. By word and picture, “Hygeia” 
declares, the automobile advertiser pre- 
sents the possibilities for speeding, thus 
encouraging recklessness. “Let the man- 
ufacturer try selling the safety of his 
product,” “Hygeia” suggests. 

A great advocate of law enforcement, 
the manufacturer of the world’s lowest 
priced auto, brags in full-page newspaper 
ads that his car will easily do sixty to 
sixty-five miles an hour—without vibra- 
tion. In none, save two or three states 
of the Union, is such a speed legal. But 
this manufacturer is not alone in this. 
Every other automobile maker follows his 
example. 





“Poetry, art, religion are precious 
things—They cannot be willed into 
existence or coerced into being.” 





Come to Sprin3field 





The Home of the 
Immortal Lincoln 














Visit his home and tomb. See the 
State Capitol and Centennial build- 


ing. Make your headquarters at 


Che 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Finest Hotel in the Middle West 


Special Announcement 


Desiring, to show 
the traveling, public 
ourappreciation for 
the Benerous pat- 
ronage accorded us 
durin, our first two 
years of operation, 
we are pleased to 
announce a new 
minimum commer- 
cial rate, effective 
March 1, 1928, as 
follows: 


Rooms With 
Private Lavatory $2.00 
Private Bath . . . $2.50 











Dining Room and Cateteria in Connection 
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Specially prepared by America’s 
foremost cartographer and pro- 


fessor of geography—three types 
of globes, the most useful and 


practical visualizers obtainable 


GLOBES 


POLITICAL PHYSICAL 


MOUNTED OR SUSPENDED 


Made under the direction of 


J. PAUL GOODE, Ph.D. 


Professor of Geography 
University of Chicago 


OR school or college—or home 

or library —no representation 

of the world could be so useful 
as the standard 16-inch globes by 
Dr. Goode. 


The scale—500 miles to the inch— 
makes for rapid computation of dis- 
tances and ease in remembering 
them. Emphasis on essentials makes 
for ready consultation. 


The globes—political or physical 
—may be had, each, in three differ- 
ent styles of mounting; metal base, 
total height 27 inches, $25; metal 
base with oak horizon, $40; in 
suspended form, with brass merid- 
ian, adjustable, $35. F.O.B. Chi- 
cago and New York. 


Write for free booklet, new, 
interesting, illustrated in color 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers of the Goode School Maps 
(Dept. F-131) 

SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 
536 So. Clark St. 


NEW YORK 
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(Parent and Teacher 


Margaret P. Van Pelt, Con, ‘buting Editor 
306 West 66th St., Chicago 








About Parent-Teacher Associations 


1. What is a parent-teacher as- 
sociation ? 

It is an organization of parents, teach- 
ers and all good citizens to promote child 
welfare. 

2. What are its objects? 

It is a great school for parents and 
teachers with one major object, to know 
the child. It brings the home and school 
into mutual understanding and co-opera- 
tion; it works for better parenthood, 
better homes, better schools, and better 
communities. 

3. Who may belong? 

Anyone interested in the objects for 
which the association is formed. 


4. When and where are meetings 
held? 

Usually at the school, once each month 
from September to June. 

5. Of what do meetings consist? 

Of a program on some phase of child 
welfare, a short business session, and a 
social hour during which parents and 
teachers become acquainted. 

6. What are the yearly dues? 

The dues covering membership in the 
state and national organizations are 10 
cents per capita, which should be sent to 
the state treasurer, who will retain half 
for the state and send half to the national 
treasurer. 

Each association fixes for itself the full 
amount to be paid to its own body. 

7. Then by joining the state or- 
ganization we become members of the 
National Congress also? 

Yes, because the states are branches of 
the National Congress. 

8. Is it possible that the state and 
national organizations can exist on 
dues so small? 

Yes, owing to the devoted service 
rendered free by our officers and mem- 
bers and to rigid economy in administra- 
tion. Service could be extended if more 
money were available. Both the state 
and national organizations have estab- 
lished Endowment Funds, the interest on 
which will in time add substantially to 
their yearly income. 


9. What is the standing of the 
Parent-Teacher Movement among 
educators ? 

It is rated as an educational move- 
ment of real significance. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers num- 
bers over a million. members and has 
many educational men and women of 
nation-wide repute among its committee 
chairmen. The Illinois branch with 
about a hundred thousand members has 
the warm endorsement and support of 
most of the state’s best educators. 


10. What are the advantages to 
an association of joining the state and 
national organizations? 

Through such membership the asso- 
ciation is enabled to adopt at once those 
tried and tested standards which are the 
result of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of experiment and study on the part 
of the state and national organizations. 
Very definite information as to suitable 
programs as well as sources of material 
for such programs become available; 
printed outlines and suggestions for ap- 
propriate activities may be secured. 

Through its state charter a parent- 
teacher association is safeguarded from 
difficulties and dangers into which it may 
otherwise fall. 

Many lines of information, assistance 
and service are assured and a local asso- 
ciation’s power for useful service is 
greatly multiplied. 

11. What are some of the common 
misconceptions of the movement 
which are corrected by the following 
statements? 

A parent-teacher association:— 

Is not a woman’s auxiliary to the Board 
of Education. 

Is not a crusade to reform the schools. 

Is not a lyceum course offering a series 
of varied entertainments to the com- 
munity. 

Is not a political league. 

Is not a place to bring personal griev- 
ances. 

It is a great school for parents and 
teachers. It works toward the goal of 
trained parents, alive to their responsi- 
bilities, and toward a competent well- 
trained teacher in every public school 
position. 

12. Sources of Further Informa- 
tion. 

To be obtained from State Headquar- 
ters, 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, II1.: 

Year Book Illinois Council of Par- 

ent-Teacher Associations ...................... $0.25 

Bulletin Illinois Council of Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations (yearly sub- 
scription ) .50 

National Hand Book 25 

Order blank for national literature. 

How to Organize a Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. (Full directions and suggested 
by-laws. ) 

All free literature to be ordered 
from State Headquarters; only 
organization literature free to 
non-members. 

Child Welfare Magazine (official 
publication National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers) yearly sub- 
scription $1.00 

5517 Germantown Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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To be obtained from National Head- 
quarters: 
Address, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Proceedings of 1927 Annual Con- 








vention (Oakland) $1.00 
Publicity Primer 1.00 
Source Material for Rural Parent- 

Teacher Associations ............................ 25 


To be obtained from Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.: 

The Parent-Teacher Association -1924- 
26, by Mrs. A. H. Reeve and Miss Ellen 
Lombard. 

Mrs. O. T. Bright, Chairman, 

Mrs. J. E. Edmonds, 

Mrs. Frederic L. Holch. 
March, 1928 





Analysis of the Student Body at 
Eastern Illinois Teachers College 


Prof. Ralph Hafner of the Depart- 
ment of Education, E. I. 8. T.C. at 
Charleston, has made a rather de- 
tailed analysis of the student body 
that was in attendance at that insti- 
tution for the school year 1925-1926. 
The purpose of the school as stated by 
the lawmakers at the time of its in- 
ception in 1899 was ‘‘to qualify teach- 
ers for the common schools of the 
state,’’ and the aim of Mr. Hafner’s 
study was to investigate the character 
of the student body at such an insti- 
tution. 

He attacked the problem from three 
different angles: the influences which 
surrounded the students during their 
pre-college lives; their intellectual 
ability as revealed in standard mental 
tests and also in their college scholar- 
ship records; the future use which 
they, according to their judgment at 
the time, expected to make of their 
college training. 

After thorough study of the any 
tables made of the collected data, Mr. 
Hafner sought to bring together the 
specific characteristics of the group 
in a unified discussion. This dis- 
eussion follows in full. 


The Social Component 

Of the various elements which con- 
tributed to the social background of this 
student body one stands out con- 
spicuously above all others: the back- 
ground has been predominently rural in 
character. This feature has colored the 
social setting for the lives of practically 
all of the students; both those who have 
lived in towns, and those who have 
actually resided in the country. 

Within the area which sent the great 
majority of the members of this student 
body to this school there are few cities of 
large size. Indeed, the larger number of 


the incorporated places have fewer than 
2500 people and are therefore classed with 
rural territory by the United States cen- 
sus. Thus the students who do not now, 
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or have not actually lived in the country, 
have spent their lives in places which are 
largely devoted to country interests and 
country problems. 

The rural character of the communities 
from which students come is further 
emphasized by the small high schools 
which the majority of the students have 
attended. Schools whose total enroll- 
ments were fewer than 200 were attended 
by one-half of the students. Fewer than 
15 per cent of the students attended high 
schools whose total enrollments were 
more than 500. 

The transition from the home com- 
munity to the college did not greatly 
reduce, for most students, the rural 
element. The city in which the school is 
located, while not as distinctly rural in 
character as some smaller places, is still 
rather close to country interests. Further- 
more, the great majority of the students 
have homes within a short distance of 
the college. Many are able to spend 
week-ends at home; others live at home 
entirely. 

The second element of note in the social 
setting of the students’ lives is the char- 
acter of the families from which they 
have come. In size these greatly exceed 
those of the state as a whole. Many of 
the families are lacking in educational 
traditions, a large number of the mem- 
bers of this student body being the first 
to enroll in a college. The economic 
resources of many of the families are so 
modest that the students have to assume 
the responsibility for providing a part 
of their own college expenses. 


The Intellectual Component 


In native mental ability this student 
body compares favorably with students 
of a number of other higher institutions. 
On a test designed to measure mental 
capacity the median score of the student 
body of this school equalled that of the 
student bodies of 21 other colleges and 
universities. At all points below the 
50-percentile except one, the scores of the 
students of this college exceeded slightly 
the scores of the students in the 21 insti- 
tutions; at all points above the 50-per- 
centile the scores of the students in the 
21 institutions exceeded slightly those of 
the students of this school. 

Within the group there are very wide 
ranges in ability. No sifting process 
seems to have operated to eliminate many 
students of low quality. Students whose 
ability necessitated the spending of five 
or more years for the completion of a 
high school course are found in the 
group. On the other hand, there are 
those students who were able to complete 
their high school course in three years 
or less. 


The Achievement Component 


The achievement element includes not 
only the scholarship records attained by 
the students in college, but in addition 
touches upon the nature of the future 
activities which the students expect to 
engage in. Scholarship records of other 
student bodies are not available for pur- 
poses of comparison. Nevertheless, it 
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seems reasonable to repeat the statement 
that a median scholarship average of 80 
per cent on a 100 per cent scale is low for 
a college group. Such a median means, 
obviously, that a considerable number of 
students are doing work which is barely 
acceptable for credit and that this type 
of work is not counterbalanced by an 
equal amount of the very highest quality 
of work which is possible under the grad- 
ing system. 

Beyond the present achievements only 
the most tentative kind of conclusions 
are possible. Only a small percentage of 
this student body expects to do no teach- 
ing following the completion of the 
period of training. However, only a 
third of the students have decided that 
teaching will be their future occupation. 
The remaining members of the group 
have made plans to enter types of work 
far different from teaching. Although 
the state has established this school for 
the preparation of teachers a sizable per- 
centage of the college students being 
discussed do not expect to make per- 
manent use of their training in teaching. 

The typical student found in this teach- 
ers college may be described, finally, as 
an individual who has passed most of his 
life in rural surroundings; whose native 
ability approaches that of the college 
students of other types of institutions; 
whose college scholarship is of’ fair 
quality; who will make teaching his im- 
mediate but possibly not his permanent 
occupation. 





“Freedom for an individual means 
growth, ready change when modification 
is required. It is an active process, that 
of release of capacity from whatever 
hems it in.” 
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Teachers 


Can Borrow 
$10 to $300 


on plain note without endorser 


————<= 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed and residing 
within fifty miles of one of our 
branch offices can borrow money 
of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 

No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. 

We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State Supervision should con- 
vince you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Apply to nearest office 


Chicago, Room 1406, 22 West Monroe St. 
Waukegan, 308 Waukegan Nat'l Bank 


Reekterd, 502 Rockford Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Freeport, 308 Tarbox Building 

Joliet, 201 Morris Building 

Reck Island, 410 Safety Building 
Peoria, 305 Lehmann Building 
Springfield, 1008 Myers Building 

D tur, 318 Cit Bank Bullding 











Applications by mail will receive prompt attention 


INQUIRY BLANK 


It is understood this inquiry does net 
obligate me to borrow or put me to any 
expense 
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Learn to Use Your Reference Books 


Good Administration and Teaching Will Not Permit 
Good Reference Books to Gather Dust 


SUPERINTENDENT once 

objected to buying some ref- 

erence books for his schools 

on the ground that ‘‘after 
you put a lot of money into such 
material it just gathers dust.’’ Good 
teaching will not permit books to 
gather dust, but may, rather, be 
responsible for the frequent wearing 
out of supplementary and reference 
books through intensive use. By 
‘‘yse’’ is meant, of course, a pur- 
poseful and systematic consultation 
that contributes the information 
necessary for the completion of as- 
signments or projects, for the carry- 
ing through of ‘‘units’’ of study or 
work ‘‘contracts.”’ 

In these days no one questions the 
value of an abundance of good supple- 
mentary reading and reference works, 
and the schools, generally, provide as 
much as their revenues permit. With 
the many types of object lessons and 
all the opportunities for direct expe- 
rience now being utilized by the mod- 
ern school, it is still true, and prob- 
ably always will be true, that the chief 
means of formal education is in books. 


Hardly less important than the select- 
ing of teachers and the building of 
the course of study, then, is the duty 
upon the administrator of supplying 
the schools with enough suitable 
books, and then of making it incum- 
bent upon teachers and pupils to 
use them. 

A frequently-heard complaint, in 
the not remote past, that teachers 
could not carry through the project 
type of work because of the lack of 
suitable printed information, no long- 
er holds good. The makers of books 
have awakened to their opportunity. 
Authors and publishers have gone to 
the psychologist to find out how chil- 
dren learn, and they have built up 
their books in the light of their new 
knowledge. There are now available 
really good textbooks that meet the 
exacting demands of progressive edu- 
cators, and a wealth of supplementary 
readers for every grade and subject 
and purpose. An equally gratifying 
advance is seen in the making of 
works of reference. There are now 
several excellent encyclopedias on the 
market. 
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These encyclopedias have been care- 
fully prepared to meet the require- 
ments of the ‘‘ New Education.’’ They 
are not mere compilations of informa- 
tion but story-books of the world’s 
wonders and of man’s enterprises 
and interests, treating adequately 
every subject or phase of subject that 
is likely to come up in the school or 
grow out of a school study. These 
books have been written by expe- 
rienced educators and experts in the 
several fields of knowledge, for boys 
and girls. They have been edited by 
authorities, and are profusely illus- 
trated with pictures that do illustrate, 
selected by specialists in visual educa- 
tion, and chosen for their informa- 
tional, teaching, and artistic values. 
They appeal to adults as well as to 
children. They powerfully reinforce 
interesting text narratives and de- 
scriptions, and, in numbers of cases, 
in and of themselves set forth a com- 
plete story or account, as of an in- 
dustry. 

It is not enough for the school to ac- 
quire good reference books. These 
must be placed where the children 
can get at them readily, that is, in 
the classroom, with a table provided 
for the purpose. 

Some children have the initiative to 
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Special Service 
to Educational 
Conventions 


$2,000,000 is now being spent to make 
the Hotel McAlpin New York’s finest 
Complete new equipment; high 
speed elevators; luxurious furnishings; 
magnificent decoration; every room with 


McAlpin is famous as 
Every 
modern facility has been developed to 
render superlative service to conven- 


Reasonable rates and excellent 


Frank A. Duggan, 
President and Managing Director 


One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


HOTEL MCALPIN 


Official Headquarters of 
Illinois State Teachers Association 
BROADWAY AT 34th ST. 

NEW YORK CITY 











STRAYER-UPTON 
ARITHMETICS 


Lower Grades $0.72 
Higher Grades $0.84 







Middle Grades $0.76 
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SOME PERTINENT COMMENTS 


“An absolutely new creation in school arith- 


“Everything is of the child’s world.” 
“Everything 


“My comparison is with the old Ray’s Arith- 
Truly we have traveled a long way since 


“Most favorably impressed with their adaptation 
to the best thought 
and scope of the subject.” 


Authors: GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
CLIFFORD BREWSTER UPTON, A.M., Professor of Math- 
s College, Columbia University. 
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help themselves, but the majority 
need stimulus and much assistance. 
It may be well to arouse an initial in- 
terest by a few class exercises in the 
handling of an encyclopedia. These 
exercises will include the use of the 
fact-index; cross-references and their 
purpose; interpretation of pictures, 
maps, charts, diagrams and graphs, 
and their relation to accompanying 
text; adapting of study outlines; and 
that central element of all good study : 
the selecting of a mass of details of 
the facts essential to the immediate 
purpose. 


A major duty of every elementary 
school teacher is to train her pupils 
in the art of study. A simple plan 
that has been successful is to give 
some preliminary guidance to a 
small group of the more capable 
pupils, and then have each of these 
act as guide for a group of the other 
pupils. The leader may read from 
the index volume while the others 
find the references given. It becomes 
a matter of pride with each to gain 
as soon as possible the ability to find 
things quickly. Again, a committee 
of two or three prepares a list of ques- 
tions relating to a certain topic, giv- 
ing the page references for the find- 
ing of the answers. This sort of ex- 


ercise has elements of the puzzle, and 
it appeals to nearly all children. 
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Other kinds of exercises, drills, and 
contests may be devised to give need- 
ed practice. 

The first curiosity and enthusiasm 
may wane. A recurring stimulus or 
incentive is needed, a plan that offers 
a continuing challenge. The most 
obvious means is to have the pre- 
scribed work of the school contain 
problems which compel pupils to 
search for information, or suggested 
activities that appeal to children’s 
desire to do things. 

It has been found that a continuity 
of interest is secured when the cur- 
riculum becomes, as progressive edu- 
eators recognize that it should be, a 
program of activities instead of a 
mere outline of subject matter. What- 
ever the activity, whether to write a 
story, to draw a picture, to construct 
a model, to prepare a play or a de- 
bate, or to give a talk, the average 
pupil is soon brought up short by his 
lack of knowledge. His own expe- 
rience has given him a good start, and 
he wishes to complete his undertak- 
ing. He has thus a motive to seek in- 
formation for himself. He must col- 
lect and organize facts before he can 
earry through the thing he desires 
to do. 

The project type of approach to the 
study of an important subject may be 
made the occasion for an intensive use 
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of the encyclopedia—not to mention 
the pedagogical values inherent in 
that sort of school procedure. For 
example: Suppose that the class, 
choosing from several suggestions, un- 
dertakes to show that the iron and 
steel industry is one of the major 
factors in the prosperity of the 
United States. 

A Ways and Means Committee 
makes a preliminary survey of the 
available books and discovers that the 
encyclopedia gives 89 references to 
material relating to the subject. The 
committee puts on the board a list 
of topics under the head of Iron and 
Steel. The class discusses this list 
and selects those it desires to use in 
its study. Among those chosen might 
be the following : 

Comparative abundance of iron, 
early use, geographical distribution, 
manufacturing processes, products, 
qualities of steel that give it value, 
importance in modern life. 

Another committee arranges a sim- 
ple schedule for the use of the en- 
eyclopedia so that all may have equal 
opportunity. 

Again, suppose that a class in Fall 
River or New Bedford sets for itself 
a study of the cotton industry, begin- 
ning naturally with what the pupils 
already know of the products manu- 


factured in their own city, the various 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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All outdoor sports are 
in full swing. The average summer temperature is only 77°. 
trip to Bermuda, with its pictur- 
trip to a quaint 


000 (tons gross) and 8.8, “FORT VI RIA”. 
Note: Bermuda is free from Hay Fever 
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The Exclusive Choice 


Illinois State Teachers Association 
In Chicago THE DRAKE is the As- 
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Canadian Cruises 


12 days, New York- pened 
via Halifax, N. 


A day each way at Halifax and two days at Quebec for 
sightseeing. 


8.8. “FORT ST. GEORGE” July 14 and 28, August 11 and 25. 


You sail along minty beautiful St. Lawrence River, the 
Sat enay a stop at Quebec (St. Anne de Beaupre) and 

ifax for sig ghtseeing. Smooth pasen, cool, invigorating 
— —% interesting life aboard ship 


Round trip—12 days—$i40 (up) 
One way to Quebec—$75 (up) 


For illustrated booklets write 


FURNESS 
BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York 
or any authorized agent 























sociation’s official choice. Its delightful 
location by Lake Michigan and its ac- 
cessibility to all places of interest com- 
bine well with its refined and luxurious 
atmosphere. Excellent cuisine, courteous 
service and brilliant social activities 
make THE DRAKE attractive to teach- 
ers stopping in Chicago. 

Special discounts for extended stays. 
Write or wire for reservations 


The 


DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 
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Use of Reference Books On a wall map the route of that ditional reading to discover interesting Ch 
(Continued from Preceding Page) famous flight is traced. The class sets matter related to, but beyond the regular 
processes in the manufacturing, and for solution some such problems as: fIas8 assignment in, a given subject (the 
the importance to them of this in- While we are having zero weather, a a rag ttl SS ae _ ! 
dustry. They then determine the what climatic conditions has Col. ing the indifferent pupil a stimulus to cag 
geographical or other reasons for the Lindbergh met? Whatarethe reasons jew endeavor through free-time-reading, out 
location of cotton manufacturing in for the differences? What dangers with the expectation that he may devise mo’ 
that section of the country, the rank has he had to face, from nature and and work out little problems in the line tur 
of their state and of adjoining states from men? What natural features of of the class work; allowing individuals oom 
in the industry, the relative impor- these countries did he observe as he or small groups to search for material for oi 
tance of cotton manufacturing among was flying over? What interesting small problems supplementing class vai 
all the industries of the state and of things oon - — do pe eee dee cia ek aes ee a 
New England. They then compare pose he learne at was the pur- 
with ane states = sections, ad pose of his flight? How was he re- pa tl aay ee ee oe . 
finally with other countries. They ceived by the people? What sort of Much experience with teachers and I 
next add transportation and market- relations do we desire with these coun- unite tn werkine out ani atentine o 
ing of cotton, the cultivation of the tries? How can we help them? How — ——e pung 
~ , project curriculum has proved con- f 
cotton plant and conditions favoring, can they help us? How can we as- elusively to the writer that the natu- 
world production and rank of lead- sure them that they have nothing to me ste Be of tenthinn : 
: : . - : g + enthusias- r 
ing producing countries, important fear from our superior numbers and tie and qualified teachers + adequate t 
uses and by-products, and the relation power? What special interest have 1; oe slehite eead an & nn Th. 
of the industry to history. we in Panama or Nicaragua? Why Pa — «a rd ar _FW Siew of. 
In all phases of this undertaking is it essential to our welfare that we cliffe Frame | —_— ; ra 
the encyclopedia has furnished maintain friendly contacts with those ~~ ’ ” ve 
abundant information and study sug- two countries especially? . 
gestions, beside thought-provoking A project of this type pre-supposes “Interests are specific and dynamic; ; 
questions. One encyclopedia exam- recourse to current newspapers and they are the natural terms of any con- a 
ined gives 94 references to this sub- magazines as well as to the school crete social thinking. But they are a 
ject. library. damned beyond recovery when they are . 
The good-will tour of Col. Lind- Among other possible dividends ‘entified with the things of a petty pes 
bergh to Central America offerstothe from the school’s investment in refer- onnennem: Dr 


resourceful teacher a starting-point 
for a real adventure with her class. 


ence books are : 
Permitting the bright pupil to do ad- 


“Growth itself is the only moral ‘end’!” 





Iam 


A Teacher 


Next Fall I may want 
to use the items 


I have checked: 


..Games_.. Plays 


..Teacher Aids and Devices 


..Drawing and Construction Papers ..Art Text- 


books 
Books 


.. Pencils 
..Schoolroom Supplies 


Please send me your latest catalog 


Position 


..Writing Tablets 


©OheCable Midget Upright 


Writing BECAUSE of its beauty of tone and 
remarkable volume; because of its 


many unusual features of construction 


and great durability, the Cable Midget 
Upright is the acknowledged leader 


among small Pianos. 


With the special discount we are 
making to hools and teach 
the Cable Midget is priced sur- 
prisingly low. Ask about our 
special offer to teachers. 





(Fill out and mail to Attention Mr. Carl Martin) C vant B L E: 
Practical Drawing Company Piano Company 


Chicago, Illinois WABASH AND JACKSON 





CHICAGO 
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Chicago Drawing Students 
Plan Their Future Homes 


A city-wide program in the Chi- 
eago senior high schools was carried 
out last winter and spring to pro- 
mote greater interest in Architec- 
tural Drawing. This was done by 
competitive drawings in _ classes 
adapted to pupils of different ad- 
vancement in the subject: 

Class A: Drawings for a six 
room house. 

Class B: Drawings for a five 
room bungalow. 

Class C: Drawings of speci- 
fied building details. 

Class D: Drawings on the 
rendering of the classical Archi- 
tectural Orders. 

This competition was in the nature 
of a project problem, carried on in 
the classes in addition to the regular 
course of study. 

Each school had a preliminary 
competitive exhibition of drawings 
which were mounted in the corridors 
of the school, so that all pupils in 
each of the high schools, might see 
examples of how Architectural 
Drawing students are trained to de- 
lineate building plans and details. 
It was assumed that all pupils are 
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potential home owners, and that they 
should know how to read and be able 
to make working drawings of house 
plans. The best drawings of each of 
the four classes resulting from these 
individual school exhibits were then 
sent to the Board of Education Ad- 
ministration Building where they 
were on display during the month 
of April. Committees of prominent 
architects acted as judges in both 
the preliminary and final exhibi- 
tions. 

A great deal of interest and enthu- 
siasm was developed as a result of 
this program of planning future 
homes which was promoted by Al- 
bert Bauerfield, Director of Tech- 
nical Work in Chicago High Schools. 
All pupils taking these courses will 
not necessarily become architects or 
builders, but all are possible home 
owners. An elementary training in 
house planning, therefore, is a valu- 
able experience for those in the 
Drawings courses who entered the 
competition. Moreover, the idea of 
planning a future home, and work- 
ing through all the details necessary 
to make a complete picture made a 
strong appeal to them. Here was a 
project problem which stirred the 
imagination of these young drafts- 
men to attempt something worth- 





ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 
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while. Fathers and mothers at home 
were drawn into conference and 
much discussion was held in the 
family council around the dinner 
table. 

Members of the American Institute 
of Architects co-operated in this pro- 
gram. They were looking fifteen 
years ahead to the time when these 
interested boys and girls will have 
become intelligent customers, who 
will wish to build homes that are 
carefully thought out, and which 
will adequately serve the needs of 
typical American families. 





Howlers 


Vouched for by The Kablegram, 
Mt. Morris, Illinois. 

William the Conqueror was thrown 
from his horse and wounded in the 
feudal system and died of it. 

In Holland the people use water 
power to drive their windmills. 

Cereals are films shown in the pic- 
tures. 

People 
equinoxes. 

Queen Elizabeth was called the Vir- 
gil Queen because she knew Latin. 

John Bunyan was an eminent spe- 
cialist on foot troubles. 

Glaciers are the guys that fix win- 
dows when they are broken. 


of Iceland are called 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


The Understanding Prince 


Book I 
Book II High and Far 

Book III The Wonderful Tune 
Book IV The Great Conquest 
Book V Outward Bound 


for ever 


@ente pupil. 
G 


Grade VIII 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 


221 E. 20th St., Chicago 


Saved 


‘The PerrPictures 


COLONEL LINDBERGH 


We now have an excellent picture of Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh. Send for enough copies, at Two Cents Each, 

pupil in your school and present one to each 
ize 544x8. 


Landseer 


Butler University 


Summer Session 


June 18th—August 11th 

Courses for college students, pre-medical students, 
public school teachers, principals, superintendents 
and athletic coaches. Special emphasis on courses 
for principals and superintendents. 

New courses to meet the requirements of the new 
Indiana licensing law. Courses in Vocational Guid- 
ance and Visual Education. Moderate expenses. 
Capital city advantages. 

For information address 
DIRECTOR of THE SUMMER SESSION 
Butler University Indianapolis, Ind. 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For SO or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 Cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 for Children, or 
for 25 Historical Subjects. Size 5%x8. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


Size 22x28 including the margin. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $2.00 for “Saved” and “The Angelus.” 
Hand Colored, same size; $3.00 for two; $2.00 for one. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogues Catalogue, with 1600 miniature illustrations. 


‘The Perry Pictures G@ box 31, mALDEN, mass. 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 
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Inequalities Between Urban and 
Rural Education 

Statistics show that opportunity 
for secondary education is still large- 
ly an urban privilege. The propor- 
tion of.pupils of high school age who 
are actually in high school is much 
greater in urban centers than in rural 
communities. Our total rural popu- 
lation is only about three per cent less 
than our urban population. It would 
therefore be fair to assume, even 
when we allow for the country chil- 
dren who go to city high schools, 
that the proportion of pupils in urban 
high schools to those in rural high 
schools should have a ratio of about 
five to four. 

But statistics disclose an actual 
ratio of seven to three, and indica- 
tions are that this disparity is grow- 
ing greater rather than less. The six- 
year period from 1917-18 to 1923-24 
shows an increase of pupil enrollment 
in urban high schools of 101.9 per 
cent, whereas the increase for the 
rural high schools was only 22.4 per 
cent. Here we must allow for the city 
trend of population, but this by no 
means accounts for this wide differ- 
ence in increase.—Rural America, 


February, ’28. 
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Home Economics As 
Social Adjustment 


The general acceptance of social ad- 
justment is the major objective for 
home economics education. The suc- 
cessful teacher of home economics is 
attempting to develop her program 
of instruction on the basis of local 
conditions, and thus to increase the 
efficiency of home life in the local 
communities. When conditions are 
not understood and courses of study 
are set up on a theoretical basis un- 
attainable ideals are fixed in the 
minds of the girls and dissatisfaction 
created with their present environ- 
ment. The home economics teacher 
is accepting as her responsibility, the 
gaining of information on what is 
good in the home and community life 
and stressing that in her instruction, 
as well as discovering and attempting 
to improve the things that can be bet- 
tered in the community.—Adelaide 8. 
Baylor, Chief, Home Economics Edu- 
cation Service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 





“The waste of mental energy due to 
conducting discussion of social affairs in 
terms of conceptual generalities is 
astonishing.” 
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Responsibility of the State 


It is the duty and responsibility of 
the State to provide ample oppor- 
tunities for the education of all the 
children of all its people, and to see 
that every child avails himself of 
these opportunities at least up to the 
minimum fixed by the State. No 
State has the right to shirk its re- 
sponsibility to any child, whatever 
its class or condition, by authorizing 
any communities or special interests 
within the State to establish schools 
with no restrictions as to the kind 
and amount of education or teachers 
to be- provided. The State has the 
right to delegate authority and to 
grant privileges, but, in doing so, it 
can never surrender all of its author- 
ity or, in so delegating authority, 
assume that it has discharged its full 
duty to the children who attend 
these schools. In the final assay it is 
always the duty of the State to see 
that the school that each child at- 
tends or should attend is housed in 
a proper building, properly equipped 
for its purpose; that the teachers in 
that school are good teachers, at 
least meeting a minimum of qualifi- 
cations set up by the State; that the 
course of study taught in the school 





the point can be used. 


625 St. Paul St. 


Practical, Economical 
Visual Instruction 


Specimens are easily obtained for the Bausch 
& Lomb LRM Combined Balopticon. 
pages of a book, photographs, the specimen 
itself—almost anything that will illustrate 


Objects, slides, and with a B & L Film 
Projector, film can be projected with sur- 
prising clearness even in a lighted room. 


Write for our booklet 
“The LRM Balopticon” 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





The 
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PROTECT YOUR FURS 


Store them in our Cold Storage Vaults 


John B. Profitlich Co. 


117 South Jefferson St. 






A. B. C. Audit 
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is the best for the situation ; that the 
methods of instruction used and the 
length of the school term meet at 
least a minimum fixed by the State. 
If it is the duty of the State, and it 
is, to see that the child goes to school, 
it is also the duty of the State to see 
that wherever the child attends he 
has a proper teacher and the correct 
studies for his age and ability, and 
that he is properly cared for phys- 
ically. —Supt. J. M. Gwinn, San Fran- 
cisco, in Educational Digest, 





Lengthened Time Periods in Programs 


In connection with an article in 
the April issue by Principal Hob- 
son of Genoa on ‘‘Extra-curricular 
Activities’’ it is of interest to know 
that his high school has adopted a 
lengthened time period schedule. This 
schedule provides a seven-period pro- 
gram in a six-hour day. Periods are 
each fifty-seven minutes long with 
three-minute passing intervals be- 
tween. Six regular class periods with 
four meetings a week, one activities 
period with five meetings a week, and 
one assembly period with one meeting 
a week occupy the thirty hours of the 
weekly program. 

A class period of fifty-seven min- 
utes gives, the faculty believes, a bet- 
ter opportunity for teaching than the 
old forty-two minute period. The as- 
sembly period is given over to an as- 
sembly once a week, to home room 
meetings, and to class meetings. As 
much of the activities period as is 
needed is used for extra-curricular 
affairs, and the remainder for make 
up and opportunity sections of regu- 
lar classes. At present the division of 
time is one-third and two-thirds re- 
spectively. 

Evidently Mr. Hobson believes with 
Mr. May of Robinson on the mooted 
question : ‘‘If the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities are valuable in school,—then 
they merit part of the school time.’’ 





Permanent School Funds From Oil 


The state school land office is re- 
ceiving oil and gas royalties from 
state lands at the rate of $100,000 a 
month, notwithstanding the cuts in 
the price of crude oil that halved the 
producer’s income from high gravity 
oil. 

All this money derived from oil 
and gas leases, and the bonuses re- 
ceived at the time of leasing, goes 
into the permanent school funds of 
the state and the interest is appor- 
tioned annually to the various school 
districts. 

A kind fortune has smiled on 
those who have drilled on school 
lands, for the record shows the pro- 
portion of dry holes there is below 
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the state average. This is reflected in 
the royalties paid into the school 
fund. 

The discovery well in the great 
Earlsboro pool is on a ‘‘school quar- 
ter’’ and came in for 11,000 barrels 


a day. It is the banner lease in the, 


school land department. One-eighth 
of the production goes to the schools. 

Last December when about 7,000 
acres of Pottawatomie county school 
land was leased, the department col- 
lected around $600,000 in bonuses 
paid by oil men for the privilege of 
drilling. One producer paid $403,000 
for a school land lease in Kay county 
a few years ago. 

Oil and gas are largely responsible 
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for the growth of the common school 
fund from the $5,000,000 given by 
the federal government at statehood 
to the approximately $22,000,000 now 
drawing interest. Royalties yield the 
schools $1,000,000 a year now and 
this annual profit will increase as de- 
velopment is extended—The Okla- 
homa Teacher, January, 1928. 








M. H. REASONER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
904 New City Trust Bidg., Indianapelis, Ind. 
Illineis Teachers—You want premetica. 
me assist you in securing it in Illinois er 
nearby. his Agency is one of personal 
Service. Write for contract today. 
Illinois School Oficials—Pilease report your 
vacancies NOW—prompt, intelligent service. 
High grade teachers only. 

“BEE REASONER FIRST” 















Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 








HURSTON 


Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
CHICAGO 


80 East Jackson 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


I i re 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENC ‘ 






We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 
OUR FIELD—ENTIRE WEST 


“How To Apply and Secure Promo- 
free to members, 50c to non-members. 








That better position is yours, 
if you are prepared for it, 
and utilize our expert serv- 
ices. Send for our booklet 
“Teaching and Success.” 








CLINTON, IOWA 


FREE REGISTRATION 


SPECIALISTS 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FISK 








CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them 


TEACHERS WANTED— 
ates only, except in special fields. All except (@) 
elementary. Best places. All States. Get details. \ Morey 


320 N. GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS Me Sy) 


NT CAT? TEACHERS AGENCY 


32% 


TERRITORY Westen states. 
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CHICAGO 


28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


American College Bureau, Straus Bldg., itcr cHICcaG van Only. 
The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGE 


O, covers 


a period of forty years of service. Boole: ‘Geisie on teach- 


ers for Universities Colleges, Teachers’ 


Colleges, 


Normal Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. C.E. GOODELL, President 





Westward Ho! 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, lil. 


as a Business” 





Forty Third Year. 
sands of teachers. Well prepared men and women wanted 
now for all kinds of School and College 
entele the best schools everywhere. 


Alaska to New Mexico 


Normal and College Graduates Needed. Splendid calls all departments. 


Free enroliment 


Dept. 13 MISSOULA, MONTANA 


Promotions secured for many thou- 


ositions. Cli- 
ooklet “Teaching 
has message for you—Free. 

535 Ave. N. ¥. 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kans. 
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MY ANSWER 


‘*My answer is wrong,’’ 

The school boy said, 

Of problems he long had tried, 
The worry bothered 

A curly head, 

That bowed at the teacher’s side. 


‘*Let me see your work,”’ 

Said the teacher kind, 

‘* And maybe we’ll find a way.’’ 
As a trusted guide 

She led him true, 

Till, ‘‘I see,’’ she heard him say. 


‘*My answer is wrong,’’ 

Men often say, 

In the marts and fields of life, 

When their ventures fail 

To find the way 

Through the maelstrom’s swirl and 
strife. 


**My answer is wrong,’’ 

A mortal sighs, 

As the realm Unknown draws near. 

But a Teacher kind 

Beyond the skies 

Fails never our plea to hear. 
—Meno’s Dad. 





Eastern Illinois Teachers 
College Moves Up To Class A 





At the annual meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary schools in Chicago last week, the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
was accredited as a Class A College. Until 
this year normal schools and teachers 
colleges have been classified by them- 
selves as Class B, while other colleges 
and universities that satisfied the stand- 
ards of the North Central Association 
have been in Class A. One year ago at 
the annual meeting it was voted to admit 
teachers colleges that met the required 
standards to Class A. Seventeen teachers 
colleges applied for admission under this 
rule, and twelve were admitted. As the 
North Central Association is the largest 
and most influential of the accrediting 
agencies in the country, it is a great 
honor for the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College to be one of the first 
twelve of the teachers colleges in the 
United States to become members of the 
same class in which are included the 
leading colleges and universities in North 
Central territory. One practical result of 
this accrediting is that the graduates of 
the college are permitted without having 
to obtain permission of some local accred- 
iting agency, as has heretofore been neces- 
sary, to teach in any high school in the 
North Central Association accredited list. 

The Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College has been a member of Class B 
of the North Central Association for sev- 
eral years.—Charleston Courier, March 20, 
1928. 





“Happiness is an active process, not a 
passive outcome.” 
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More Howlers 


A voleano is a mountain with a hole 
in the top. If you look down you can 
see the creator smoking. 

Steel wool is the fleece of a hy- 
draulie ram. 

A curve is a straight line that has 
been bent. 

Mars is a star so far off that it 
would take a million years to walk 
there in an express train. 

A miracle is anything that someone 
does that can’t be done. 





“Democracy cannot be built on ignor- 
ance. .Whatever the problems of the 
social order may be there is a widespread 
belief at present that illiteracy is not 
good either for the individual or for the 
community.” 





Keep abreast 
in your subject 
Some courses in Edu- 
cation are —— Psy- 
in Primary Grades,” “The 


n 
Rural Teacher's Prob- 
ems,” “Stud: 





Coursesin 40 
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ects com- tary 
ine credit a izeen ond Su 
elor degree. urements,” etc. 
Begin any time 
The University of Chicago 
247 Kilis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





State Teachers College 


San Diego, California 


Summer Sessions: Six weeks, June 25- 
August 3; Four weeks, August 6-28. 
Education and Recreation. hy welter 
in the heat? Ocean, Bay, Mountains, 
Cool equable temperatures. Expenses 
moderate. Round trip fares surprisingly 
low—ask your agent! Circulars upon 
request, 











Victor 
Orthophonic Records 


are now available for every phase 


of educational work 
The Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 











The Traphagen School of Fashion 


INTENSIVE SIX WEEKS 

ISUMMER COURSE 
All phases from elementary 
to full mastery of costume 
design and illustration taught 
in shortest time compatible 
with thoroughness. Summer 
classes in advanced work spe- 
clally planned for teachers. 

Light, cool classrooms. 
Superior Studio uipment. 
In Arnold Constable Costume Design com. 
petition over 100 schools and nearly 800 
students took part; all prizes were awarded 
to Traphagen pupils with exception of one 

of the five third rae 

very member of 1927 advanced class was 
laced through our employment bureau. 
nspection invited. Write for catalogue. 


1680 Broadway, (Near 52nd Street), New York City 
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The Cosmopolitan’s Time to Go 
Abroad... August ... September 


Of course in a Cunarder one is always 
comfortable ... has every service... 
even in the height of the summer rush 
season... 


But ... by all means ...if youcan... 
go in August... Susscader ... the 

rfect ... the cosmopolitan time . . . 
in England...on the continent... 


And Cunard’s 1928 Cabin Service 
offers the perfect travelling solution... 
if you want to go in dignified comfort 


.++ but at pleasantly moderate rates 
..- $152.50 and up Cabin ... $107.50 
Tourist Third Cabin. 


The Scythia and Laconia . . . two proud 
cruise ships... The Caronia and 
Carmania...as a matter of sheer 
luxury .-. have added % million dol- 
lars in improvements!...hot and 
cold running water... real beds... 
beautiful glass-enclosed decks . . . 


The Lancastria and Tuscania .. . an- 
other popular pair...also go to 
France and England... 


SAILINGS 


NEW YORK — PLYMOUTH - HAVRE - LONDON 
CARONIA—August 3 - August 31 
CARMANIA—August 17 - September 14 
TUSCAN IA—August 10 . September 7 
LANCASTRIA — August 24 - September 21 

N.Y. - BOSTO N—QUEENSTOWN - LIVERPOOL 
LACON I A—August 4+ September 1 
SC Y T H I A—August 18 - September 13* 

*From Boston only. 
Have you joined the Cunard Travel Club? 


Membership $1 for 1 Year. 


CUNARD 
LINE 





See Your Local Agent 


1840 - EIGHTY - EIGHT - YEARS - OF - SERVICE - 1928 





























Iroquois Textbooks Set New Standards! 





Science 


OUR SURROUNDINGS 


An Elementary General Science 
By 
Clement-Collister-Thurston 


Expert authors have written this General Science 
text in simple, direct language, with interest- 
arousing chapter introductions, and illuminated by 
vivid illustrations and diagrams. For the first time, 
the subject matter of General Science has been 
presented comprehensively, properly balanced and 
effectively unified. The teaching value of OUR 
SURROUNDINGS has been developed to the max- 
imum by experiments built into the text, by chapter 
summaries, by varied live projects, by observation 
exercises, by balanced fact and thought questions, 
by groups of cumulative review questions, by 
selected references, by a remarkable glossary, and 
by a most comprehensive working index. Mechan- 
ically, it is a superior science textbook. 


Published January 10, 1928 


Already recognized the country over as the out- 
standing text in General Science. Recently adopted 
for use in the states of Indiana and Kansas, and in 
the cities of Philadelphia, Atlanta, etc., etc. 


LIVING THINGS 


An Elementary Biology 
By 
Arthur G. Clement 


Living Things is generally recognized as an out- 
standing text in biology. This is due to the excep- 
tional classroom experience of the author, to the 
thorough well-balanced, well-organized treatment 
of wisely-chosen subject matter, to a simple, direct, 
and fascinating style, to the many effective illus- 
trations which support the text, and to the effective 
teaching helps—experiments, questions, summaries, 
projects, an exceptional glossary and a complete 
working index. It is outstanding, also, in its attrac- 
tive type and in other mechanical features. 


Adopted for use in New York City, Boston, 
Chicago, and in the states of Texas and Tennessee. 
Approved for use in the states of California and 
Indiana. 


LABORATORY GUIDES 


An Exceptionally Effective Series 
GENERAL SCIENCE—BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY—PHYSICS 


Essential laboratory guides for the student 
Complete—Economical 




























IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office—Syracuse, New York 


New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 
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Auditorium, Jamaica High 
Wa H Gompert, Archutect 


U. OF I. LIBRARY 
URBANA, ILL. 4 


An A. S.C. Installation 
School, Jamaica, N.Y Auditorium, Frank H. ot. Dnsvall Big Schaal, Irvingtoa, N. J 
Donn Barber, Architect 
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Seating:--as in all oo] 
School Seatin 


American’ Superiority is Acknowledged, 


N auditorium seating ...as in all school seating, school men the 

country over acclaim the superiority of the A.S. C. product. Without 
sacrificing sturdiness and hygienic perfection, buyers are assured a beauty 
of finish and design . . . an artistic execution in every detail that lends\ 
character and individuality to the auditorium. With a diversity of models 
to fit both limited and liberal budgets . . . an ample stock is always avail- 
able. 53 strategically located warehouses serve to meet any emergency. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You” 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 
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